


DOMESTIC 
ELECTRICITY 
CONSUMPTION SHOWS 
SLIGHT LOSS 


Sige ore: up the torch from the de- 
funct N. E. L. A., the new Edison 
Electric Institute continues to collect 
and make available figures on electricity 
consumption. February, 1933, showed a 
4.5% decrease in energy consumed by 
wired homes, 1,073,758,000 kw-hrs. 
having been sold in that month as com- 
pared with 1,123,784,000 kw-hrs. in Feb- 
ruary of last year. Part of this drop is 
due to the extra day in February last 
year which was Leap Year. Part is due 
to a smaller number of active, domestic 
consumers, 19,763,384 on February 28, 
1933, and 20,042,810 on February 29, 
1932. 

One record continues in force month 
after month; the average annual ccn- 
sumption of the wired home continues 
to rise while the average electricity rate 
and the average monthly bill declines. 
For the year ending February, 1932, the 
average wired home used 586 kw-hrs. 
For the year ending February, 1933, the 
average wired home used 598 kw-hrs., 
an increase of 2.1%. In the same period 
however, the average domestic electric- 
ity rate declined 2.6% from 5.73c to 
5.58c. and the average monthly bill from 
$2.80 to $2.78. 


JOBBERS LOOK AT THE 
APPLIANCE MARKET 


) gebiee recently L. E. Latham’s 
Household Appliances Committee 
of the National Electrical Wholesalers 
Association considered the present 
market for household electrical ap- 
pliances from the jobber’s viewpoint. 
Their conclusions, briefed: there’s a 
steady movement of all types of ap- 
pliances but nothing to indicate more 
than a very moderate improvement in 
business for the next few months .. . 
food mixers, drip coffee makers and 
some electric clocks are present best 
sellers . . . new appliances of merit will 
be announced by manufacturers when 
better conditions prevail . . . inventories 
are low ... distress stocks still appear 
in large cities, but quantities are rela- 
tively small and sales are less fre- 
quent . . . small dealers are finding dif- 
ficulty in financing time sales of major 
appliances . . . air conditioning equip- 
ment is still in the pioneering stages and 
hence while suited for specializing ap- 
pliance distributors is not yet ripe for 
the majority of electrical jobbers. 
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The Biggest Sales Factor in 62 


of Washing Machines. 




















(PATENT PENDING) 


OW, Horton, builder of America’s 
first washer, gives dealers the sales 
leverage of a new and powerful appeal. 


In automobiles, four wheel brakes; in 
radio the all-electric set, gave their re- 
spective industries tremendous impetus. 
Equally dramatic is the Horton Auto-Safe 
Wringer, and equally important in profit 
possibilities for washing machine merchants. 

The Horton Auto-Safe Wringer is so 
automatically safe that one can operate it 
blindfolded! And more—this safety can be 
demonstrated so impressively that a new 
avenue to sales and profit is opened to 
Horton dealers. 





The new Horton line includes four 


washers, in a retail price range which . 
sanats every need Of the eantket andievety Put Your Hand Between the Moving Rolls 


opportunity for profitable sales of the Horton Auto-Safe Wringer to prove that it is automatic- 
° ally safe. Consider the sales value of such a dramatic demonstra- 

Great strides have been madeinthe man- _ tion! Do not confuse this advance with the safety releases now 
ufacture of washers since Horton offered incorporated on conventional type wringers. In the Horton 
the first machine in 1871. But not all that Auto-Safe it is the exclusive construction— employing four 
progress has seen such a sales-compelling ad- rolls instead of two—which provides positive, automatic safety. 
vance as is represented in the new Horton And this new wringer is only one of Horton’s many sales 


DeLuxe, with the Horton Auto-SafeWrin ger features which include: floating power; sealed mechanism; 
special agitator for faster washing action; extra size tub, 


SEND THE COUPON now for fullinfor- clamped — not bolted, to frame. 


mation — without the slightest obligation. Get the facts now about this big profit opportunity ! 
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What About Fr RICES2 


r | \HERE are two kinds of bargains. 
The kind of bargain that has played hob with appliance profits and public 
confidence during the last three years, is a reduction on a washer, for in- 
stance, from $69 to $59 when prices, generally, are going down. 

The other kind of bargain is a washer at $69 when there is a reasonable surety 
that the price is going up to $79 or more. This kind of bargain stimulates buying. 
Mrs. John Consumer, who has been waiting to buy her refrigerator until prices 
go still lower, will snap into action when she believes that the bottom has been 
reached and that she will only pay higher by waiting longer. 


URING the past weeks, ELEcTRIcAL MERCHANDISING has been repeatedly 

asked what the money policy of the present administration is likely to mean 
in prices. Will inflation measures raise prices in the electrical field? We have 
been trying to find out by consulting with economists and other authorities. The 
authorities are exceedingly cagey. None of them feel like prophecying. The little 
definite information that we get boils down to this: 

The government is committed to a policy that will raise prices and reduce un- 
employment. That is their avowed aim. So far, we know that the prices of com- 
modities have already risen, that manufacturing activity shows increasing strength 
and that the indexes of price and business are showing moderate gains. But nothing 
that has yet happened justifies a confident forecast of higher prices on either re- 
frigerators or washers—the two appliances where price increases are most im- 
portant and most needed. For anyone who wants a definite answer to a question 
on prices, the economist helpfully suggests that you make your own guess. 


LL right, we’ll guess: Raw material prices may not advance rapidly enough to 

put appliance prices quickly up. But regular gains in general business and 
steadily increasing public and trade confidence, will encourage appliance manu- 
facturers to restore prices—prices that will pay dealers and salesmen to go back 
to work. 

Better prices mean more work, more profits, more sales; still better prices, still 
more profits, still more sales. It’s what the economist calls the inflationary spiral. 
Sounds good, doesn’t it? Too hopeful maybe? Well, a little hope creates a lot 
of energy which sometimes turns hope into achievement. 
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HOUSEHOLD 
REFRIGERATOR SALES 


FF to a poor start in January, prob- 
ably due to both the trade and con- 
sumers waiting for new models, house- 
hold electric refrigerator sales picked 
up in February, according to Manager 
George Brown of the Electric Refrig- 
eration Bureau. March, and particu- 
larly April sales, when compiled, should 
show greater increases. January, 1933, 
sales amounted to 18,755 units, which 
were only 58.4% of the Bureau’s quota. 
A year ago January, some 33,169 ma- 
chines were sold. February, 1933, sales 
amounted to 35,394 refrigerators, mak- 
ing the two months sales in 1933 reach 
only 67.5% of the Bureau’s quota. Feb- 
ruary, 1932, sales were 44,720 machines. 
Questionable is the Bureau’s hope of 
refrigeration sales for 1933 reaching its 
quota of 802,170 units, probably pur- 
posely set higher than 1932 sales of 
769,695 household machines, to stimu- 
late this year’s sales effort. 


WASHER SALES 
AHEAD OF LAST YEAR 


RAVE is the showing made by 

washing machine sales in 1933. 
Each of the three months making up 
the first quarter of this year has seen 
sales of household electric clothes 
washers running ahead of the same 
month last year. During the first three 
months of this year, the twenty-seven 
manufacturers making up the Ameri- 
can Washing Machine Manufacturers 
Association have sold 140,214 washers, 
as compared with 127,153 machines sold 
in the first quarter of 1932. Encourag- 
ing, too, is the fact that the largest gain 
over last year was registered in March, 
the last month of the first quarter, when, 
according to Executive Secretary J. R. 
Bohnen, the membership of the Asso- 
ciation sold 49,052 electric washers, as 
against 42,731 during March of last 
year. 


FOOD MIXER SALES 


QO LUCK attended Electrical 

Merchandising’s efforts in January 
to collect 1932 figures on household 
electric mixer sales. More fortunate 
has been the Government’s Department 
of Commerce, whose Electrical Equip- 
ment Division through E. H. Way re- 
ports that at least 300,000 of these ma- 
chines were sold at retail last year, set- 
ting a new record for mixer sales. 
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REFRIGERATION BUREAU 


ACTIVE DURING APRIL. 


Sales Plans Laid, Bureaus Formed and Shows Held 


i a letter addressed to all the Reg- 
ional Directors of the Electric Re- 
frigeration Bureau, Executive Chair- 
man James E. Davidson tells briefly the 
story of the proposed Bureau activities 
for 1933, as follows: 

“1. Field Work. Our field men will 
spend most of the time on the road, 
working vigorously with Bureau heads 
to stimulate local interest and selling 
effort. 

“2. Trade Paper Advertising. A 
schedule of trade paper advertising has 
been set up. This includes not only re- 
frigeration and electrical magazines, but 
those of hardware, furniture and de- 
partment store fields. 

“3. Publicity Department. The edi- 
tors of trade journals have expressed a 
sincere desire to print Electric Refrig- 
eration Bureau stories in their news 
columns. Please urge the local Bureaus 
to send their stories and photographs to 
the New York office. 

“4 Legion of Honor Contest. The 
contest ran from March 15th to April 
15th and was designed to reward out- 
standing individual accomplishment in 
co-operative electric refrigeration or- 


MONTHLY SALES QF HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC 
WASHING MACHINES BY THE 27 MANUFACTURERS 
REPORTING TO THE AMERICAN WASHING MACH- 
INE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


- 
ce 





GOING UP 
Three months now ahead of ’32 


ganization and selling in each of the 
eleven Divisions of the Bureau. 

“5. Spring Sales Promotional Activ- 
ity. We are anxious to increase the 
amount of local newspaper advertising 
this Spring. Four newspaper advertise- 
ments have been prepared. Possibly this 
number will be doubled. Mats of these 
advertisements will be offered free, to 
any local Bureau or utility company 
which wishes to use them. The offer 
of free advertising copy and mats will 
be broadcast in various channels of pub- 
licity. 

“6. Refrigeration Week. General 
interest in this activity in the past two 
years has been excellent. Electric Re- 
frigeration Week will be repeated the 
first week of October of this year. A 
selling contest will be tied in with it. 
We will offer prizes of $500, $200, $100 
and $50 for the most successful re- 
frigeration shows. Appearance will be 
only one of the points on which the 
show will be judged. The others will 
be (a) attendance in proportion to con- 
tributing population, (b) number of 
dealers co-operating compared with total 
in territory, (c) percentage of sales on 
the floor, (d) number of prospects in 
proportion to population—so that a 
small community will be able to com- 
pete on the same basis as a large city. 
A small city has the same opportunity 
of winning the $500 prize as has the 
larger place. 

“7. Holiday Contest. This contest 
will be different and unique. It will be 
announced, of course, later in the year. 


Large Number ‘of Meetings 
in April 


The month of April witnessed an un- 
usually large number of electric refrig- 
eration meetings addressed by Field 
Manager Allison of the National Bu- 
reau, all of which were marked by large 
attendance, a thoughtful consideration 
of sales problems and promotional ideas 
and a hopeful enthusiasm regarding the 
outlook for the year. 

In addition to the record-breaking 
session in Boston, mentioned elsewhere 
in these columns, two good meetings 
were held in New England. On the 5th, 
at Providence, R. I., 75 men and women, 
in a meeting arranged by H. E. Daw- 
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son, Secretary-Manager of the Electrical 
League of Rhode Island, heard Dr. Al- 
lison talk on modern refrigeration 
methods and their relation to quantity 
buying and food preservation. 

On the 7th nearly 75 men attended 
a meeting of the Worcester, Mass., Bu- 
reau which was held at the offices of 
the Worcester Electric Light Co. O. B. 
Swift, chairman of the Bureau, presided 
and a vigorous Spring campaign of co- 
operative newspaper advertising and 
radio broadcasting was decided upon. A 
number of representatives of nearby 
Western Massachusetts Bureaus at- 
tended. 

In the territory of New York Power 
& Light Co. in Northeastern New 
York, where eight new Bureaus were 
recently organized, combined Bureau 
meetings were held at Glens Falls on 
the 10th, with an attendance of 85; at 
Gloversville on the 11th, with 110 pres- 
ent, and on the 12th at Albany despite 
a severe blizzard 115 men turned out. 

A new Bureau was organized at New 
Brunswick, N. J., on the 13th, at a 
meeting which was held at the local 
office of Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co. Plans were completed for the hold- 
ing of a show in the Public Service dis- 
play rooms, backed by a strong cam- 
paign of co-operative newspaper adver- 
tising. The management of one of the 
leading picture theatres promised to run 
a trailer announcement of the exhibit, 
free of charge, on its screen at all per- 
formances for several days preceding 
throughout the duration of the show. 

Other meetings scheduled for the lat- 
ter part of the month were at Minnea- 
polis on the 17th, St. Paul on the 18th, 
Cincinnati on the 20th and Baltimore 
on the 21st. The Cincinnati session was 
in the nature of a group discussion held 
in connection with the annual sales con- 
ference of the Tri-State Electrical 
Association. 


800 Attend Mass Meeting in Boston 


What was conceded to be the largest 
electric refrigeration meeting ever held 
in New England, if not in the entire 
country, took place the evening of April 
6th when more than 800 distributors. 
dealers and salesmen assembled in the 
main dining room of the Boston Chaim- 
ber of Commerce. Conceived and spon- 
sored by the Refrigeration Section of 
the Metropolitan Electrical League, this 
meeting, in the opinion of those in 
charge, did more to stimulate interest 
and arouse to action the dealers and 
salesmen than any similar effort ever 
had done. 

The Refrigeration Section is com- 
posed of the following six distributors: 
H. Vaughan, Mayflower, chairman; H. 
Troutwine, Kelvinator; W. L. Thomp- 
son, General Electric; J. W. Scott, 
Westinghouse; J. Pfeil, Frigidaire, and 
J. Waddell, Norge. Representatives 
from all these companies, central sta- 
tion men and women, dealers, salesmen, 
wholesalers and manufacturers, all 
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joined in making the session, which was 
preceded by an old-fashioned New Eng- 
land turkey dinner, a most enjoyable 
and profitable one. 

The meeting was opened by J. J. M. 
Smith, president of the League, who 
extended a welcome and announced the 
League appointments for 1933. Mr. 
Smith then introduced J. J. Caddigan, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Mer- 
chandising Department of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Bos- 
ton, who acted as chairman. The first 
speaker was Leavitt L. Edgar, Vice- 
President of the Boston Edison and 
New England Regional Director of the 
Electric Refrigeration Bureau, who 
spoke on the accomplishments of the 
Bureau and asked those present for 
continued co-operation in the develop- 
ment of a bigger and better electric 
refrigeration business. 

Other speakers were Miss Emma 
Maurice Tighe, representing the Home 
Service branch of the industry; John 
W. Scott, president of the Wetmore- 
Scott Company, Westinghouse distribu- 


‘tors, who represented the distributors 


as a whole, and Dr. G. W. Allison, 
Field Manager of the Electric Refrig- 
eration: Bureau, who spoke at length on 
selling methods and sales problems con- 
fronting the industry. 


Exhibits Draw Crowds in Many Cities 


Reports of a number of highly suc- 
cessful refrigeration shows held during 
the first part of April have been re- 
ceived at the New York office of the 
Bureau. In almost every instance the 
local Bureaus report increased attend- 
ance over previous exhibits and a 
marked gain in real public interest in 
refrigeration. 

Perhaps the most impressive report 
so far received is that from Buffalo 
where the third annual Spring show of 
the Electrical League of the Niagara 





BOSTON REFRIGERATION MEETING 


800 distributors and dealers heard the spell-binding Dr. George W. 
Allison of the Refrigeration Bureau. Leavitt Edgar and Jack Caddigan 
of the Boston Edison are next to him. 


Frontier, with the co-operation of the 
Buffalo Electric Refrigeration Bureau, 
closed Saturday, April 8, after a week 
of tremendous accomplishment. The 
total attendance exceeded 35,000, sales 
amounted to $50,460, representing 291 
separate units, and 2,451 active pros- 
pects were secured in addition to 12,000 
who entered the Preference Listing 
Contest. 

At Wilmington, Del., the third annual 
Spring show was held in the Dupont 
Biltmore Hotel under the auspices of 
the refrigeration section of the Radio 
Trades Association. 

A partial list of other cities where 
shows were held prior to the 15th in- 
cludes Rochester, N. Y.; Schenectady, 
N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; Sunbury, Pa.; 
Peoria, Ill.; Evansville, Ind.; Hartford, 
Ind.; Roanoke, Va.; Troy, N. Y.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Marion, Ind.; Muncie, 
Ind.; Hudson, N. Y.; Cohoes, N. Y.; 
Asbury Park, N. J.; Albany, N. Y.; 
Portsmouth, O.; Youngstown, O.; 
Newark, N. J.; Jersey City, N. J.; 
West New York, N. J.; Paterson, N. J.; 
Passaic, N. J.; Bound Brook, N. J.; 
Hackensack, N. J.; Camden, N. J.; 
Gloversville, N. Y.; Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
Canajoharie, N. Y.; Bradford, Pa.; 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Elgin, Ill. 


ELECTRIC OIL 
BURNER SALES 


USINESS was a little better in 

February for the 103 oil burner 
manufacturers who each month tell 
Uncle Sam’s Bureau of the Census 
about their business. During the second 
month of this year these factories sold 
or shipped 1,138 electric oil burners for 
the domestic market, as contrasted with 
1,133 machines in January, 1933 and 
2,104 in February, 1932. 
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NORTHWEST ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION TACKLES 
POLICY, SALES PROBLEMS 


Air Conditioning, Rangés Given Prominent Place 


HATEVER may happen to the 

big conventions and the up-top 
executive sort of meeting, the compact, 
ground floor business conclave of com- 
mercial and merchandising men in the 
electrical business, is still a benefit and 
a necessity. And that takes in dealers, 
as well as central station, wholesaler 
and manufacturing men. At least the 
commercial section of the Northwest 
Electric Light & Power Association, 
one of the orphan children of N.E.L.A., 
deceased, is very much alive and active, 
as evidenced in the conclave held in 
Portland, April 1. The 145 attendance 
was reminiscent of other more pros- 
perous days, and the program of papers 
and discussion was meatier than in 
many a day. 

E. E. Lucas, secretary-treasurer of 
the Pacific Northwest Hardware & 
Implement Association, brought to hear 
him a large representation of dealers. 
The commercial managers of the util- 
ities invited their dealers to attend, and 
they did, in surprising number. Mr. 
Lucas said, after tracing the history of 
the merchant’s gripe with utility mer- 
chandising practices, that his dealers 
now had little to complain about in their 
operations, and much to thank them for. 
He hoped jointly both could get enough 
business under steam to make both 
happier and to bury in orders the mis- 
understandings of the past. 

Seeing is believing, seems to be the 
working theory of Orr E. Crites, mer- 
chandising manager of Portland Elec- 


tric Power Co. (which wandered back 
to its old Pepco name last month), for 
he showed all assembled how his own 
salesmen, and how all dealers in Port- 
land are being taught how to sell elec- 
tric cookery on 10 points of superiority. 
A “visualizer,” embodying these 10 
points, and supplementary actual dem- 
onstrations leave no prospect uncon- 
vinced. 


Air Conditioning Individualized 


T IS a matter of locality and degree, 

is air conditioning, according to 
Glenn L. Jackson, whose Mountain 
States Power Co. and California-Oregon 
Power Co. gives him every reason to 
know. His companies’ scattered prop- 
erties present all sorts of localities and 
all manner of degrees of temperature 
and humidity variation. So air condi- 
tioning, thinks Mr. Jackson, is one 
thing on the Coast at Tillamook, Ore., 
and another in Wyoming in the Rockies. 

Nevertheless, every customer on the 
lines is a prospect for some sort of air 
conditioning, even if it only calls for 
an electric fan. There are various de- 
grees, too, in ability to buy, and these 
enter the picture. Therefore, he feels, 
and his companies will proceed to sell, 
selected units or applications to suit in- 
dividual localities, groups, or applica- 
tions. He urged other utility commercial 
men to do likewise. 

Residential sales bureau, under R. M. 
Bleak, of Utah Power & Light, tackled 
three subjects—water heating, home 





SHOWING ’EM UP 


Salesman F. X. Weber of Pacific Gas & Electric cooks a meal for 
some interested women; 42 salesmen-cooks are available at all times. 


(See Col. 3) 
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appliances, and home lighting. Idaho 
Power Company’s J. B. McLain pointed 
to the general flirtation by utilities with 
off-peak water heating as a significant 
sign. He had no panacea to offer, but 
pointed the way. ‘ 
Guy Davis, Pacific Power & Light 
assistant merchandising manager, made 
no bones about the causes for drop off 
in small appliance sales. Since utilities 
have stopped promoting this business 
actively, he showed, the buyers have 
forgotten there are such things as 
waffle irons, percolators, toasters, almost. 
These appliances, despite the general 
acceptance, he said, deserve a place in 
the utility’s sales program. Without 
such a place, no one sells enough to 
keep shelves dusted, and the acceptance 
now enjoyed may fade away. 
Showman Walter E. Potter, of G. E. 
Lamps, ballyhooed lighting for the 
home in unforgettable style, pictured its 
revenue possibilities graphically and 
challenged the world to test out the 
lighting profession’s ability and equip- 
ment to meet any lighting problem. 
Three indirect floor lamps, he pointed 
out, equalled in revenue potential, an 
electric refrigerator. He commended 
the Copco-Mountain States Power Co. 
lighting unit drive of last year, when 
every employee sold a lighting unit. 


NEED A COOK? 
SEND A RANGE 
SALESMAN 


HERE are 42 cooks—good ones, 
too, even if they are men— 
available to housewives who are plan- 
ning luncheon or dinner parties,” an- 
nounced the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., and thus dated up its electric range 
salesmen to prepare the meal, serve it, 
furnish the food, and clean up after- 
ward, all for the privilege of telling a 
group of women the advantages of elec- 
tric cookery. Salesman F. X. Weber, 
of Oakland, or East Bay division, is 
shown ready to broil a steak for a 
group of interested women guests. 
Salesman F. M. Brown, of Sacra- 
mento, where the plan first originated, 
had a good, many individual touches to 
add to the technique. He cooked a 
luncheon for eight women. It con- 
sisted of meat loaf, potatoes au gratin, 
diced carrots, apple pudding and bis- 
cuits—a meal that cooks in an hour 
and twenty minutes at 375 degrees. 
After putting the dinner in the oven he 
produced several jig-saw puzzles and 
entertained the party while the food 
was cooking with these. On his ar- 
rival he had read the meter, and upon 
completing the meal read it again. He 


offered a prize to the woman who 


guessed nearest the cost of cooking the 
meal. One guessed three cents, and the 
others guessed from six to 15 cents. 
The actual cost was four cents and a half. 
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COOKERY COUNCIL 
CONTEST DOMINATES 
ELECTRIC RANGE MONTH 


Dealers and electric range salesmen file entries 


in dual contest 


NTEREST in the affairs of the Na- 

tional Electric Cookery Council, 
which is getting into its real stride now 
as the potent-partner of the Refrigera- 
tion Bureau, centered this month in the 
beinning of two great contests—one for 
retail range salesmen, the other for 
range dealers. 

Both contests run for three months— 
April 1 to June 30; both contests hold 
out the promise of cash prizes to the 
lucky winners—hard-working winners, 
we should say. 


HE retail salesmen’s contest offers 

$1,500 in cash prizes: first prize, 
$250, second, $200, third, $150, fourth, 
$100. Then there are four prizes of $75 
each and 10 prizes of $50 each. Dealer 
or utility salesmen are eligible—every- 
body who sells ranges. Prizes are to be 


‘based on number of ranges sold during 


the three month period, total kilowatt 
capacity of ranges sold personally and 
the resourcefulness of those making the 
sales. Divisional directors of the coun- 
cil, or judges appointed by him will 
select the three best sales records in his 
division. Thus, 33 selections from the 
11 divisions will be submitted to na- 
tional headquarters at 420 Lexington 
Ave, N. Y. C. 

In the range dealer’s contest, any 
dealer other than the utility may enter. 
There will be one winner in each of the 
11 national divisions of the Council. 
Prizes will consist of one Neon display 
sign (worth $150) for these eleven 
dealers and a grand prize of $250 for 
the dealer adjudged best among all di- 
visions. The prize in the dealer division 


will be based on the number of ranges ~ 


sold and the ratio of such sales to the 
local group’s quota, range selling promo- 
tions and demonstrations, and what the 
dealer has done to educate sales forces 
and build up his prospect list. 


AN ARTIST, 

SEARS ROEBUCK, 

BETTER WASHER PRICES 
IGNIFICANT of what Sears, Roe- 


buck & Company think is the logical 
appeal in washing machines this spring 





Herman Price harked back to 1919 

and capitalized on an observation 

he had made when he was a floor 
salesman. 


may be found in their new modernistic 
model, about to claim the lion’s share 
of attention on the firm’s 390 sales 
floors. The price of the new creation 
is $69.50—not $39. 

Eight months ago, when it became 
apparent there was no more nourish- 
ment in $39 and $49 washer prices than 
in a last year’s soupbone, Sears, in 
common with many other merchants 
and manufacturers gazed ahead to see 
which was the easiest way back over 
the battle-scarred price road to a nor- 
mal standard of operation. 

“Something different, with extra util- 
ity value was the order of the day,” 
Supervisor Herman Price declared. 

For an idea of what to do he went 
back into the maw of history, back to 
1919 days when he sold on the floor of 
the Fair Store, Chicago. He remem- 
bered the swath cut by the Bluebird, a 
washer whose beauty made housewives 
clasp their hands in ecstasy, nothwith- 
standing its mechanical liabilities. He 
became convinced that beauty and 
something different held the answer to a 
better price level. To get this design, 
he went clear out of the washing ma- 
chine fraternity, and dropped two 
washers down on the floor of artist 
Henry Dreyfuss to give him a start. 
Design a model that looks like a washer, 
and “goes around” the present machin- 
ery, he told him. 

From twelve designs were chosen two, 
and from the two wooden models the 
“Toperator” was elected. 

Outstanding features of the new 
product are: 


1. List, $69.50. 


2. Tub actually has one-fourth more 
capacity than last year’s similar model. 

3. All nuts and bolts concealed. 

4. Centralized control at top (even to 
drain), hence the name “Toperator.” 

5. No decalcomania, uses automobile 
style porcelain nameplate. 

6. Colors, robin’s egg blue and chrome 
plate, also brown and bronze. 
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OBODY seems to have any 
N sympathy for the boys who 

make a living pushing door- 
bells. A feller by the name of Charlie 
Radcliffe out in Toledo has just in- 
vented a jigger for the front door 
which prevents the door-bell from 
ringing until a dime—the tenth part 
of a dollar—is inserted to complete 
the bells wiring circuit . . . “coin will 
not be refunded to canvassers or ped- 
dlers” says the sign . . . of course, 
there is always the back-door and 
then, too, a hot prospect ought to be 
worth a dime to the enterprising sales- 
man... it’s going to take more than 
a dime-catcher to stop the march of 
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appliances into the home. There’s a 
picture of it on page 33. 


E reported last month that 

Westinghouse had an “Owner’s 
Club” . how those things get 
round . . . Majestic have just an- 
nounced the “Friends of Majestic” in 
which Majestic refrigerator and radio 
owners turn over the names of pros- 
pects to dealers and get a present of 
some nationally-advertised piece of 
equipment . . . the big outing of the 
New York Electrical Association is 
all set for May 13 at the Westchester 
Country Club . .. no depression 
there .. 


ND talking about new products— 
they are coming thick and fast 
these days . . . some of them stick out 
above the others . . . fr’instance— 
Standard Electric Stove’s new table 
top, four-burner range with automatic 
oven made to sell for $89.50 this side 
of the big mountains . . . it’s one of 
the handsomest things in black and 
white we have seen and at that price 
it deserves to go places . . . the Horton 
washer people are another. The new 
De Luxe is equipped with the Horton 
Auto-Safe wringer . . . so safe that 
you can put your hand right into it 


without danger .. . Rex Cole in New 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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By Tom F. Blackburn 














Beer’s coming caught the entire trade napping, it 
is generally agreed. While the bill was pending in the 
Congress, the grapevine telegraph carried stories of a 
gigantic soft-drink industry lobby and the beverage 
didn’t seem to have a chance. Down in St. Louis 
sturdy Anheuser Busch, who had turned part of his 
beer plant to manufacture of ice cream fixtures, got 
ready. His novelty bars, hastily knocked together, sold 
like hot cakes prior to April 7. Liquid Carbonic Corp. in 
Chicago was also on the move when beer became a law. 


The Frigidaire Corp. had only circulars to distribute THOUSANDS OF BEER LICENSES 


and even Brunswick Balke Collender, pioneer bar fixture Were granted in the larger cities when 3.2 beer became legal 
makers, were not going strong. It will take from 30 to on April 7. Above, some of New York’s potential dispensers. 
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90 days to find out who’s who and what’s what. 
It is obvious that there will be a lot of business for 
others besides brewers, as the beverage needs equipment 
for dispensing. You can’t dish it up with a dipper, and 
in the bottle it will never equal the flavor 6f draught 
beer. 

It is logical that new faces should appear in the pic- 
tures. While beer has been taking its 13 years’ siesta, 
the bar over which it used to be dispensed has gone 
marching on. Boon companions of the gay 90’s sipped 
their steins in dimly lighted saloons, across polished 
mahogany and generally in the society of men only. 
The stale beer odor that clung to these places was largely 
due to the moisture-soaked wooden bar. Cockroaches 
frequently crept in. These old-time bar fixtures were 
usually given to the saloon-keeper by the brewer, and 
hence as cheap as the market afforded. They were 
wasteful of ice and inefficient, only the bartender didn’t 
know it. 

When the curtain was rung up on the beer business 
April 7th, it gradually became apparent that the bar over 
which it would be sold was totally different from the 
old-timer. Made of monel metal, stainless steel and 
marble, it was sanitary, and smelless throughout. The 
old-time brass rail was gone. Even invention had abol- 
ished the art of drawing beer, making it a prosaic job. 

In short, the new bar stands forth an electrically 
refrigerated appliance, and. takes its place today with 
the electric water cooler, the refrigerator, electric range 
and the oil burner. It has become a commercial item 
that can be sold by the electrical dealer. (Average price 
$500 to $600.) 

As a matter of fact, far-sighted bar fixture manu- 
facturers foresee this need of cooperation with the 
electrical dealer, both as a bird-dog for scaring up 
business, and as a service man to take care of the refrig- 
erating machinery. In fact, the electrical dealer may 
even be called on to carry on a duty that formerly 
belonged to the beer pump plumber—that of * coming 
around once a month and steaming the beer sediments 
out of the coils. 
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What the new beer bars 
will look like. The bar 
shown is made by the 
Brunswick - Balke - Col- 
lender Co., and utilizes a 
Kelvinator compressor. 
Compare this with the 
snap on the opposite page 
of a pre-Volstead bar in 
Chicago. 





The mammoth bar installed by the Liquid Carbonic Com- 

pany in Old Heidelberg Inn at the Chicago World’s Fair 

grounds. Chicago’s prettiest German girl smashed a 
bottle of 3.2 over it in the dedication exercises. 


A question asked by distributors and others in the 
trade is, how is the public going for beer? Will it 
amount to enough to give us all some business? This 
can only be answered by citing the figures on record to 
date in a town like Chicago. Up to April 10th, 3,136 
applications had been made for city licenses to sell 
beer. Two-thirds of these were of the $150 type which 
are called A-licenses permitting dispensing of the bev- 
erage. The balance were on the $25-B license type 
which allowed sales, but not consumption on the prem- 
ises. Of this 3,136, some 2,000 had been granted. It 
is estimated that before autumn in Chicago there will 
probably be some 5,000 licenses granted. The local 
Frigidaire Corp. estimates that the number will run 
around 8,000. Roy A. Crane, of the Liquid Carbonic 
Corp., states that his firm believes there will be one 
retail outlet for beer to each 1,400 population. Of the 
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types of retailers likely to sell beer, there are in Chicago, 
4,042 restaurants, 1,962 confectioneries, 1,933 drug 
stores, and 5,220 groceries. 

There is a trend on the part of bar fixture manu- 
facturers to link up with electrical refrigeration manufac- 
turers. Frigidaire for example, supplies electrical 
refrigeration equipment to Liquid Carbonic Corp., 
Bastian-Blessing and the Stanley Knight Co. The 
Kelvinator Corp. has just perfected its hookup with the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, a pioneer bar 
manufacturer. Other arrangements with firms like 
Norge, Copeland, Majestic (Grigsby-Grunow) Leonard 
and General Electric are likely to follow. It is, of course, 
possible to buy any of these bars without equipment 
(mechanical refrigeration) and adapt them to use any 
brand. 

Leonard Kent, of the Samson Electric Co., distrib- 
utors for Norge, Copeland’s heavy machinery, and of 
the novelty boxes put out by the Anheuser Busch 





(Above) A rear 
view of one of 
the beer service 
counters made 
by Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender 
Company. The 
Kelvinator com- 
pressor is sold 
mounted. 








(Above) Frigid- 
aire’s new draft 
beer cooling unit 
that is expected 
to have a wide 
sale in the 
smaller beer dis- 
pensing outlets. 


A rear view of the Liquid Car- 

bonic bar offered with Frigidaire 

and other compressor. With water 

and electrical connections it is ready 
to install. 
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Brewing Co. said that it would be 30 or 60 days until 
the smoke of battle cleared away. 


No More Old-Style Bars 


The shouting and the tumult that started when they 
began rolling in kegs April 7 tosses a red apple of 
opportunity into the laps of electrical refrigeration 
dealers in the opinion of A. A. Bernartz of the Liquid 
Carbonic Corporation, one of the largest makers of bars 
and fixtures. -You can’t dish beer up with a ladle—a 
regularly ordained bar is necessary, with draft arms, 
pressure pump (or carbonic acid gas) and cooling unit, 
and that is where the refrigerator dealer should shine. 

A complete outfit is needed by every restaurant, club, 
or drug store that yearns for its share of the golden flood 
business. There will be no hook-ups with present soda 
fountains or other cooling equipment if warnings of 
major fixture firms are heeded. There are two reasons: 
1. Present units are not capable of carrying the addi- 





tional load. 2. Strong-flavored beer does not make a 
boon companion for dainty pineapple, strawberry or 
other fountain flavors, and will interfere seriously with 
fountain efficiency. 

Mr. Bernartz sketched a picture of distribution chan- 


nels. The first avenue, of course, has been through 
direct selling by manufacturers. Liquid Carbonic em- 
ploys about 80 salesmen, and possibly the major com- 
panies have 200 altogether. Certainly the total does not 
exceed 400, which is a thin coverage. 
The second outlet has been through 
the brewer who frequently owned his 
retailers in\the old days. He gave 
them fixtures of the cheapest sort, 
which could not even be considered in 
this era of mechanical refrigeration. 
Whether the brewer will touch retail- 
ing again is a question. The third 
avenue of distribution was through 
dealers. There were the beer pump 
plumbers, now obsolete, and store 
fixture houses, generally in big cities. 
The electrical refrigeration dealer is 
on the ground floor today, and in a 
position to sell both bars and refrig- 
eration, to work with factory sales- 
men or engineers if he wishes, and to 
keep a watchful eye on service. 
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The engineering departments of the major bar equip- 


ment firms undoubtedly will be made available to dealers 


selling bars, as has been the engineering talent of 
It was predicted by Roy H. 
Crane, advertising manager for Liquid Carbonic, that 
sales will run from $500 to $1,500, with about one sale 
for each 1,400 of the population. More progressive 
dealers will shortly be displaying bars in their windows, 
he declared, equipped with gadgets that take beer draw- 
ing out of the realm of art and make it a simple 
operation. 


Bar Displayed by Commonwealth Edison 


Taking its place among the other standard electrical 
appliances on the display floor, a completely fitted bar 
was on show in the Commonwealth Edison Company’s 
Electric Shop the middle of April. It illustrated the 
belief that as soon as the beer excitement settles to nor- 
mal, bars would simply be another electrical item to sell, 





James & Company, St. Louis GE refrigerator dis- 

tributors, equipped the Duke Bar (above) with 

GE compressors, and sold it as a finished unit, 
for draught or bottle cooling. 


(Left center) The Ice-O-Matic compressor for 

beer-cooling. Above and below are sample ads 

showing current sales effort in _ beer-cooling 
equipment. 


in the opinion of W. T. Reace of the Commercial Re- 
frigeration Department. 

“About three months ago we started making plans 
as to what we should do in case beer was legalized,” he 
said. “We took seven seasoned salesmen from our com- 
mercial refrigeration department and put them on the 
job. Our first bar went in three weeks ago. While 
there has been a pleasing volume in business it has all 
been special work, the adapting of old fixtures to take 
care of the temporary rush. Merchants are waiting to 
see if the demand and tax rates will permit a profit to 
be made out of beer. Later we look for groceries, res- 
taurants, and other retail outlets to be customers for 
standard equipment. When they know where they are 
at they will be willing to scrap the makeshifts they are 
now using. 

Two bars are being sold by Commonwealth Edison 
(Leitner &. Company’s “Portebar,” and the D. A. 
Matot). They are refrigerated by Kelvinator equip- 
ment. os 

Central stations are still mystified as to how much 
of a load beer refrigeration wil] put on their lines. 
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(Above) Hardee says there is 
nothing like the telephone red 
book for bringing in business. 
When a customer wants a cleaner 
fixed, that’s the first place she 
turns to. At top, J. E. Hardee. 


(Right) Hardee’s store im 
Jamaica is brilliantly lighted with 
neon and electric signs—another 

business getter. 
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(Below) One of the mechanics 
rebuilding a washer. It is service 
jobs like these that lead direct to 
sales. 
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Four mechanics are at work on full time in the Hardee 
business, rebuilding washers and cleaners. The service end 
of the business yields a good profit, according to Hardee. 


from Saturation 


Most of his customers have cleaners, many have washers, 


but through regular service contact this Jamaica, L. L., 
dealer has 19,000 customers and a profitable business 


and continuing contacts with prospects. This is 

rule one in the primer, and is almost childishly 
obvious. But how these prospects are to be reached and 
how this contacting is to be done in today’s market 
conditions and within the limit set by today’s margins 
is a tricky and intricate problem. A problem, moreover, 
which the dealer must solve and take a living profit out 
of his solution, if he is going to stay in business. This 
story is about one such dealer and the answer he has 
found. 

J. E. Hardee is the dealer in question. He operates a 
successful appliance business in Jamaica, Long Island, 
N. Y. In his long experience in electrical appliance 
selling Hardee has been through all the known methods 
of marketing specialties. He operated for years a 
house-to-house selling crew on Savage washers, covering 
the greater part of Long Island, and he sold a lot of 
washers. He has operated resale crews from department 
stores and power company sales rooms and learned how 
to use customer contact through store traffic. He no 
longer does any house-to-house convassing, and as a 
dealer he has little store traffic to depend on. The con- i, 
sumer contact that supports his present business proceeds 
from an imposing customer list of some 19,000 names, 

(Please turn to page 37) Two mechanics putting a high polish on a rebuilt cleaner. 


Gane G electrical appliances requires establishing 
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How the showroom of the Utica Gas & Electric Company looked during the week 


of the Appliance Dealers’ Show. 


On January 1, the Niagara Hudson Power Corpora- 
tion announced that it was retiring voluntarily from the 
field of active appliance merchandising and would hence- 
forth confine its efforts in domestic load-building to 
broad, promotional activities. The plan was to take effect 
immediately in the Utica and Glens Falls offices of the 
company and was to be followed at specified later dates 
at Buffalo, Syracuse and Albany. 

A trip up through New York state and talks with 
dealers of all kinds—specialty dealers, department stores, 
furniture and hardware stores and chain stores brings 
some expected reactions—and some surprising ones. 
Generally, as might be expected, the reaction to the 
power company’s going out of direct selling was looked 
upon by independent dealers as the beginning of a new 
order—as a sort of Rooseveltian gesture that will auto- 
matically bring jobs, business, prosperity and blessing 
to the trade. Even in this reaction, however, it is inter- 
esting to note that an almost historic note of bitterness 
which so often edged the dealer’s voice when discussing 
utility merchandising, was almost entirely lacking. The 
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Dealer’s merchandise is on display at all times. 


matter was discussed calmly and without rancor; a gen- 
eral air of friendliness, almost of grudging admiration 
was accorded the light company. This was two months 
ago. 

Most of the dealers, arrived at.their deductions by a 
simple, arithmetical process: 

“Sure! It’s a swell thing! The light company had 
salesmen out canvassing all the time, they had a big 
showroom to display their goods and the customers could 
pay for appliances on their light bill. Now, we'll get 
all that business.” 

To summarize some definite dealer reactions, we can 
take two towns, one small—Cortland, N. Y., and one 
large—Utica in both of which the power company has 
been out for two to three months. 

In Cortland, as in other towns on the Niagara-Hudson 
system, the local office—Cortland County Traction Com- 
pany—stopped selling and adopted a policy of displaying 
dealer’s goods on their own floor. Leads are turned 
over to dealers upon customer’s inquiry about equip- 
ment. If it is a range or a refrigerator that the woman 
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Merchandising 


and Provokes 


Dealer 


inspects on the floor of the light company, then the 
dealer’s name and address is prominently displayed on 
the appliance and the customer’s name given to the 
dealer. 

One dealer, the Peck Furniture House, Inc., snapped 
up two of the utility’s three retail salesmen and put 
them to work on Leonard refrigerators and Easy Wash- 
ers. The store also carried a large line of radio sets 
and is contemplating installing electric ranges. But 
according to Clarence D. Newman, in charge of appli- 
ance sales, the power company’s withdrawal from 
merchandising would not, in the long run, be beneficial. 

“Already there are a number of new outlets for appli- 
ances springing up in Cortland,” he said, “and the tend- 
ency seems to be to cut prices. We even have a drug 
store in town selling refrigerators. The traction com- 
pany’s competition never bothered us much—it was 
always clean. Now there are a number coming in who 
think this business is all gravy. But we are not worry- 
ing—we’ll get our share of the business.” 

F. C. Henkle, an old-line dealer, Hollister Hardware 
and the Ames Appliance Company, all expressed 
optimism at the prospects of new business which they 
felt would result from the light company’s move. To 
all these things must be added the undeniable fact that 
these same merchants will find that with one competitor 
withdrawn, two will spring up to take its place. In 
Cortland, the Ticknor Furniture Company, who for- 
merly did no appliance business, are laying plans to put 
in a complete department; the same is true of the local 
department store. In addition, McGraw & Elliott, an- 
other established dealer, is competing for electrical 
business. 

Some indication of the acceptance, to date, of the 
power company’s offer to display dealer goods on their 
own floor may be gained from the fact that in many 
instances that came to the writer’s attention, the dealer 
had reserved his most attractive merchandise for that 
purpose. Ranges, especially, were reserved for the utility 
floor as the customer traffic is heavier and the chances 
for new leads increased. 

Many, however, expressed themselves as highly dis- 
satisfied with the arrangement. A typical expression of 
dissatisfaction came from Mrs. Hudson who, with her 
husband runs the Easy Washer Shop at Oneida. A dis- 
tinguished independent dealership, Hudson’s have sold 
as many as 250 washers a year. Last year they accounted 
for 43 refrigerators (Norge). 
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Debate 


Conflicting reactions by 
the electrical trade as 
New York State power 
system sets up dealer 
cooperation plan 


By 
Laurence Wray 


“The worst part of the arrangement to display goods 
on the utility’s floor,” said Mrs. Hudson, “is that there 


‘is no salesman handy to explain to the customer the 


difference between the various models and prices. The 
customer can’t differentiate between a washer selling at 
$39.50 and one selling at $99.50. She has to have 
explained to her—that’s what constitutes selling. When 
they are all lumped together on one floor they are just 
a bunch of washers which means that the cheap mer- 
chandise gets the same break as the quality machines.” 

In Utica, on the other hand, most of the dealers were 
taking advantage of an Appliance Dealer’s Show, staged 
by the Utica Gas & Electric Company, to display, en 
masse, the goods they had to sell. The result, as an 
appliance display, was highly effective. Banks of wash- 
ers, refrigerators, ranges and ironers, to say nothing of 
the smaller appliances, made an impressive spectacle on 
the brilliantly-lighted showroom floor. At one end, a 
model kitchen had been set up and cookery and refrig- 
eration schools were in progress. 

“All we can say at present,” said G. H. Day, merchan- 
dise manager of the Utica Gas & Electric Company, 
“is that the response from the dealers has been encour- 
aging beyond our expectations. We are holding schools 
for dealer salesmen which are well attended; we invite 
dealers to sit down at informal sessions and discuss their 
problems and are carrying on a promotional campaign 
designed to increase public response to appliances. So 


(Please turn to page 45) 





A SALE a Day 


How 
the W estover-W olfe 
Company at Albany 
sold $150,000 worth of 
oil-burning and air- 
conditioning equipment 
in their first eight 


months operation 







The SHOWROOM 


Located on a high traffic street (Washington Avenue) 
the showrooms of Westover-Wolfe have attracted hun- 
dreds of prospects. As may be imagined; it is heated 
and air-conditioned by the company’s units, which also 
serves as demonstrators. 


OU couldn’t miss that window 

. as you rode down Washington 

Avenue, Albany, towards the 
down-town section: 3800 watts of 
blue, red and amber lighting picked 
out silver streamers running from the 
corner of the windows to the central 
display—an air-conditioning unit. 
That same unit, designed to wash, 
filter and circulate air in the home, 
placed in the center of a well-lighted 
window of the conventional type, 
would have created no more interest 
than is accorded any piece of intricate 
mechanical equipment. 

But there is the difference. Hun- 
dreds of people have stopped and 
commented and come in the store, 
with nothing more than the bold let- 
tering — AIR CONDITIONING— 
to give them a clue to what the com- 
pany were selling. And it is not only 


7 in the windows but in their entire 

WENDELL WESTOVER merchandising and engineering ap- 
president, reviewing orders taken the last three days of a proach that the Westover-Wolfe 
sales contest in which the company made 235% of quota. Company, after eight months in busi- 
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ness, have made a deep impression on 
the domestic heating and air-condi- 
tioning business in their locality. 
They dramatize themselves, the prod- 
ucts they sell and the company that 
“manufactures them. 

In that eight months they have been 
functioning as Albany distributors 
for the General Electric automatic 
oil furnace and air-conditioning unit, 
there has not been a day go by that 
has not seen a sale made—$150,000 
worth of business since September 
last—first place among the country’s 
distributors of the product, with 235 


per cent of quota in the last sales con- 
test. 

A good deal of this business has 
come in, according to Wendell West- 
over, president, because the company 
have concentrated their activities on 
people who have money—not just 
the wealthy, but professional people— 
doctors, lawyers, architects and state 
employes. The large number of state 
employes, by the way, whose incomes 
are more or less stable, has an im- 
portant effect on any merchandising 
operation in the Albany area. But the 
sale of equipment to numerous small 
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homes, where, in some _ instances, 
other oil-burning equipment was re- 
placed, shows that the company is not 
confining its activities solely to any 
one group. 

“It must be borne in mind, too,” 
said Mr. Westover, “that the so- 
called wealthy people have, in many 
cases, been the hardest hit during the 
past three years. Their incomes have 
been wiped out or drastically reduced. 
Our best prospects are people whose 
income has remained fairly stable, 
even though that income may not ex- 


ceed $2500.” (over) 


The WINDOW 


An Air Conditioner window dis- 
play at night, wherein 3800 
watts of blue, red and amber 
lighting created an iridescent 
effect on silver paper streamers, 
which arrested foot traffic and 
led to a wide spread local com- 
ment, including comments by 
teachers on decoration and 
psychology. 


The CREW 


The Westover-Wolfe Installa- 
tion and Engineering personnel 
responsible for the installations 
pictured on these pages. 


sii ats 


The 
INSTALLATION 


(Left) One of the small homes 
heated—a five room bungalow 
with about 14,000 cubic feet 
content—heating and domestic 
hot water costs for which for 
the past Winter average 26%c. 
per day, and the basement of 
which has been made a useful 
children’s playroom and work 
shop by complete equipping and 
re-finishing. (Below) The in- 
stallation and cellar in the house. 
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The salesmen, of whom there are 
eleven—seven in Albany and four in 
Troy headed by Mr. Wolfe, sales 
supervisor—contact the man in his 
office as the first step in following up 
monthly direct mailings. They believe 
that in the purchase of a piece of 
major equipment that the home- 
owner himself must first be sold. 
Here, the story of the economy of 
operation of the new equipment is laid 
down and permission secured to make 
a survey of the home. During the 
home survey the housewife is sold on 
the equipment. The third step is to 
get the man and wife together to see 
an operating demonstration, held at 
the showroom. For every sale closed 
an average of three calls are required. 
To many that will seem surprisingly 
low, but it is a tribute to the thor- 
oughness with which the preliminary 
details of the sale are carried through 
and of the dramatic value of the 
demonstration itself. 

Salesmen are paid on a straight 
commission basis and instead of being 
allocated any territories, are given 50 
cards bearing prospects’ names. 
These names come from a variety of 
sources : direct inquiry in response to 
newspaper and direct mail solicita- 
tion; interested spectators at exhibits, 
such as the Better Homes Exhibit; 
and from selected mailing lists of 
home-owners. It is their job to work 
on those cards until either a sale is 
made or the prospect removed from 
the prospect list. Most of the men, 
according to Mr. Westover, average 
over $200 a month in commissions; 
25 per cent of them go over the $500 
mark. Two technical engineers and 
four installation electrician-mechanics 
are retained by the organization on a 
full-time basis. | Westover-Wolfe, 
therefore, combines specialty mer- 
chandising with engineering. Sales 
meetings are held at 8:30 every day, 
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A LARGE 
INSTALLATION 


The largest home heated— 
about 150,000 cubic feet con- 
tent—and carried by the 
triple installation, shown be- 
low, with even temperature 
in all weather. 




































(Above) Two of the triple 
G-E Boiler installations 
alongside of one of the two 
former coal _ boiler-con- 
version-type-burners, which 
were replaced. (Left) Break- 
ing down the old boiler. (Be- 
low) The triple unit instal- 
lation finished. 


technical instruction one evening a 
week. 

While the Westover-Wolfe organi- 
zation have up to the present, been 
working “cold” that is breaking into 
a market with a new product and 
having no list of “satisfied users” to 
go on, it is interesting to note that 
out of 112 orders placed, that 16 were 
sold on the first call—without the 
prospect even having seen the equip- 
men—which tells its own story as to 
the sales presentation material, the 
calibre of men involved in the trans- 
action and the public confidence in the 
label of the manufacturer. 
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THE BLUE PENCIL 
(Continued from page 21) 


York has just ordered another 1,000 
reprints of “The Laundries Want a 
Fight” in our December issue . . . 
that makes about 16,000 reprints to 
date. Active New York distributors 
for Atwater Kent, Sunbeam, ABC 
washers, etc., E. A. Wildermuth, 
Brooklyn, has just announced his ap- 
pointment as Kelvinator distributor 
for the New York area. . . . Occu- 
pying only two square feet of counter 
space, National Carbon have just put 
out the Eveready Flashlight Mer- 
chandiser, a compact display that ex- 
hibits the entire flashlight and wallite 
line. . . . Simplex Wire and Cable 
have moved to 420 Lexington Avenue, 
N.Y... . Former President Hoover’s 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, is the newest GE director 
... E. F. Reinhardt, ex-sales man- 
ager for Utility Electric, St. Louis, is 
now a manufacturer’s rep in the same 
territory . . . Ted Snyder, National 
Electrical Supply Co., Washington, 
won the monthly merit award of GE’s 
merchandise department . . . which 
brings us to another bright spot. . . 
West Coast distributors for GE wash- 
ers placed orders for nine carloads 
during the week of March 13. 


ji. pe as to some meetings, shows 
and all that . . . The American 
Housewares Association reports that 
70 per cent of last year’s exhibitors 
have already signed up for the 1933 
Exhibit to be held at New York’s 
Hotel Pennsylvania from July 31- 
August 5... potential exhibitors 
should get in touch with American 
Housewares Exhibit, Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia . . . The New Jersey 
Council of Electrical Leagues held a 
meeting recently and reported on 
shows and exhibits held . . . three 
more refrigeration shows were sched- 
uled by respective members for 
spring and a convention of state 
leagues to be held the first week 
of October during Newark’s Essex 
Electrical League Show... The 
Women’s Division of the Cincin- 
nati Electric Club have been rounding 
up their friends in other women’s or- 
ganizations to distribute tickets for 
the Electrical Progress Exposition to 
be held May 8-13 . . . the entire pro- 
ceeds go to relief organizations . 


ERMANY’S annual __ Leipzic 
Trade Fair attracted 6,292 ex- 
hibitors, 115,000 buyers from all over 
the world . . . the 10th National Oil 
Burner Show and _ Convention, 
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THIS 
BELL WILL NOT 
RING WITHOUT 
INSERTING DIME 


a 


COIN WILL NOT 
BE REFUNDED TO 
CANVASSERS OR ” 








PEDDLERS 





HOUSEWIFE’S BOON? 


A Toledo inventor has just 
perfected this gadget which 
makes it impossible to ring the 
bell unless a dime ts inserted. 


scheduled for the Hotel Stevens at 
Chicago, June 12 to the 16th, should 
have a bunch of dealers on hand... 
5,000 are expected according to 
Arthur W. Clark of the Dealer Divi- 
sion ... Dealer’s Day is June 14. 


WO of the best known makes of 

refrigerators—so our local sleuth 
tells us have been withdrawn from the 
sales floors of Portland, O., stores, at 
the behest of L. W. Going, chief in- 
spector of the department of elec- 
tricity, because they had not received 
listing for Underwriters Laboratories 
... hence they were not saleable under 
Portland’s strict appliance ordinance 
. . . some radio sets were voluntarily 
pulled out in San Francisco, too, after 
negotiations with Pacific Trades 
Radio Association and Ralph W. 
Wiley, chief of the department of 
electricity . . . same story. 


ARKER BROS., Los Angeles de- 

partment store, put on an Elec- 
trical Exposition in March and made 
television a feature attraction .. . but 
speaking of stunts we saw a dejected 
looking sandwich-board man strolling 
down 42nd Street the other day... 
the midde of his back and front signs 
had been cut out and pee-wee radios 
inserted . . . that makes the old bat- 
tery set days seem even more remote. 


HIS renovize and modernize 
movement seems to be gaining 


ground every day ... Philadelphia has 
just had a big splurge on renovizing 
and a good many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars found their way into 
the coffers of the industry . . . Kan- 
sas City has been full-paging their 
own renovizing movement and judg- 
ing from the amount of space taken 
by independent dealers, they look 
upon it as the real thing . . . now the 
national organization of the move- 
ment, the National Modernize Your 
Home Exposition is to have a big 
meeting at Madison Square Garden in 
New York on May 16-21 ... all the 
trades who contribute to the building 
and furnishing of homes will be in on 
Bax 


ROVER A. Whalen, Wanamaker 

genmegr, ex-Police Commissioner 
for New York, was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at New York’s Elec- 
trical Association last meeting .. . 
vacuum cleaners was the big topic... 
with the gardeniaed Mr. Whalen 
were Earl W. Hodges, public rela- 
tions director of Cities Service, B. R. 
Gates, eastern mgr for Premier, both 
of whom talked on the subject of 
selling in general and cleaners in par- 
ticular. 


RIGIDAIRE will equip Florida’s 

model home at the Chicago 
World’s Fair . . . the Spring meeting 
of the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association will be held May 
22-26 at the Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va... . The Sinker-Davis Company, 
Indianapolis, have bought the Fire- 
King Stoker Company . . . Westing- 
house mechanical man, Willie Voca- 
lite, has his own private car... 
Landers, Frary & Clark have a new 
idea in their Red Star Specials— 
regular Universal items in heating 
appliances for dealers to feature at 
special prices... Tide magazine in 
April had a comprehensive story on 
refrigerators and an article on the 
new Hoover cleaner “Hedlite” which 
seems to be attracting attention every- 
where ... Viking Products, Inc., have 
moved into the McGraw-Hill Build- 
ing, 330 West 42nd Street, and have 
smacked a handsome display window 
in the lobby. 


T’S getting pretty close to the dead- 
line and the time has come for 
Blue Pencil to sign off . . . don’t for- 
get that there is going to be a monster 


electrical show in September at, 
Madison Square Garden . . . there 
is going to be a lot doing . . . it is 


chairmanned by D. W. May of the 
New York E. A. L. W. 
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Retail 


ADVERTISING 
in April 


NATIONAL 





With spring refrigeration exhibits blossoming in 
hundreds of communities and with housewives mopping 
damp brows after the winter wrestle with the furnace, 
manufacturers of refrigerators and oil-burning equip- 
ment broke out in a rash of big ads during April to let 


the world know that there was‘a better way of doing it. 


Most sensational refrigerator ads of the month were 
Grunow whose new Carrene refrigerant seems destined 
to start more than one acrimonious discussion in trade 
circles. Full-paged in Chicago was Bill Grunow’s signed 
statement and rallying-cry “It’s Time America Knew 
What’s Inside an Electric Refrigerator” with copy built 
around the theme of Carrene, the “super-safe” refrig- 
erant, used only in the Grunow refrigerator. Another 
claim, contained in the copy, went one other manufac- 
turer one better—‘“It will not consume as much current 
as the average light bulb that burns in your home.” 
Other Grunow distributors echoed the safe argument, 
urged housewives to make a simple test—asking the 
dealer to show them the refrigerant, to smell it and burn 
it if necessary. 

General Electric featured, with distributors, the new 
10-star job but in many cases gave the GE Junior at 
$99.50 preferred space—a concession to the price-con- 
scious market. Richard Cooper in Chi, big GE dis- 
tributor-advertiser hammered away at price and at the 
apartment house market as did Rex Cole, in New York. 

Price dominated the Kelvinator appeal—varying from 
$97 to $99.50 depending on the community—with the 
admonition “Don’t Wait!” prominently displayed as a 
reminder of the company’s 40-day price guarantee. 
Leonard dramatized its “Len-a-Dor” device for opening 
the door with a touch of the toe, by its first big ad drive 
depicting a row of women in their yearly 24-mile march 
across the country’s kitchen floors. 

Frigidaire’s economy campaign—‘Holds more food 
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What manufacturers, chains, department 
stores and dealers featured during April; the 
complete news of the electrical month in a 


dozen key cities. 


freezes more ice and this new Frigi- 
daire uses no more electric current than one ordinary 
lamp bulb” broke in newspapers throughout the country, 
the $96 price also prominently displayed. It was pre- 
ceded by teaser ads late in March. 

Westinghouse had spring showings and emphasized 
“dual-automatic” and “hermetically-sealed” refrigera- 
tion. Norge, with emphasis on design—“You'll 
know what modern means when you see the new Norge” 
and “100,793 women designed the new Norge” broke 
all their previous records for advertising space. ‘ 
Majestic featured “Electro-Sealed” and a three-year 
guarantee. Copeland featured design. 
Silent-Automatic, Delco-Heat Williams Oil-O-Matic and 


Macy’s devotes space 

in its lamp advertis- 

ing throughout the 

month to approved 
cord. 
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General Electric led the parade of national advertisers 
among oil-burner manufacturers. . . . Maytag, with 
distributors, increased space to tell the public about the 
new washer at $59.50. Hoover played up its 
new electric “hedlite” cleaner. 

Conspicuously absent: electric range advertising. 


THE CHAINS 


Potent advertiser in most of the 25 key cities surveyed 
by ELecTrRiIcAL MERCHANDISING is Sears Roebuck . 
Last month they concentrated on Coldspot refrigerators 
...6 ft. model selling for $154.50... Kenmore 
cleaners from $19.95 to $39.50 Kansas City 
plugged the $29.50 model cleaner with a special offer 
of $1 down, $1 per week with a trade-in on top of that. 

Most Montgomery Ward space went to washers—a 
special for $37.95 and a De Luxe, with pump for $64.85. 


STORES 








Chicago 


Despite the emphasis on refrigeration in April, most 
Davis Company space went to washers: Thor washer- 
dryers at $37.50; Automatic wringers at $39.95; Apex 
wringers at $49.50; Easy wringers at $59.50 and 
Meadows “regular $154.50” wringer at $84.50; in addi- 
tion, “Mola” washers, wringers at $34.50 . . re- 
frigerators, “nationally-known” went for $89.50. 

Wieboldt’s, late in March and early in April took full 
pages in Chi newspapers. Items: Horton wringer 
washers $69.50 . . . Frigidaire $99.50 Birt- 
man cleaners $29.50 less $5 trade Meadows 
portable, flat-plate ironer $59.50. Later they featured 
Eureka cleaners at $54.50 (motor-driven brush) Gibson 
refrigerators at $99.50 . Apex wringerless 
washers $109.50, wringer models $49.50 
Hoover cleaner rebuilts at $24.95 Delco clean- 
ersa@tGG9.50 ... 

Marshall Field borrowed an idea and offered a 7.2 
cu.ft. refrigerator (Westinghouse) with a food mixer 
of the same manufacturer for $194 complete 
Willie Vocalite, the mechanical man was master of cere- 
monies . . . The Fair Store had a crack at GE sun- 
lamps, table type at $15.95, 6-lb. irons at $1.33, eleclocks 
at $1.94 2 GE’s House of Magic and electric 
kitchen were also on display The Boston Store 
offered “Arctic Queen” refrigerators at $69.95, washers 
at $39.98 and Universal cleaners at $39.50 . . 
Carson Pirie Scott sold Apex pump washers at $59. 50. 

Fish Furniture, with its symbolic emblem, offered 
Faultless washers at $36.95 late in March, dropped the 
price to $31 for a sale on the 31st they threw 
in an iron, hampers and ironing board when they went 
back to the old price . . they also plugged re- 
frigerators at $98.50, Thor washers at $37.50 and 
Hoover rebuilt cleaners at $21.95. 

Mandel’s had Norge to offer at $99.50 

Commonwealth Edison told everybody to get their 
house in order to receive visitors to the World’s Fair 
and then devoted most of their space to lighting and the 
refrigeration show they put on April 17-22 . . . at 
the show there was a special demonstration of room 
cooling and air conditioning. - 


St. Louis 


_  High-spotting the department stores: Scruggs, Van- 
dervoort, Barney offered 50 Apex ironers at $74.50, 
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Grunow refrigerators at $149.50. ° 


GE washers at $49.95, 6-ft. Kelvinator boxes at $208 
(people are still buying refrigerators at over $100) and 
Apex refrigerators from $84.50 to $199.50 

Stix, Baer & Fuller had Automatic washers with two 
drain tubs on view at $39.95, Copeland refrigerators at 
$219.50, Thor wringer washers at $49.50 and Universal 
6-Ib. irons at $2.79 A lot of Famous-Barr 
space went to heating appliances this month—the whole 
Knapp-Monarch line, irons, toasters, grills, whatnot, for 
99 cents per. They were also offering Westinghouse 
refrigerators at $224.50. 

Union May Stern had 300 Faultless washers on hand 
to take care of the rush at $29.75—$1 delivers 
to vary the attack they smacked $20 on the price and 
included tubs, iron, board, soap and hampers 
from then on they stuck to the $29.75 price. 
items: Factory specials on cleaners at $11.95 ... 
Gibson refrigerators at $89.95 Crosley at $95. 

Franklin Furniture offered One-Minute washers at 
$32.95 Hellrung & Grimm plugged Leonard 
refrigerators at $98 . . . The Hub had Gibson 
boxes at $89.95 as did Dau and Union May Stern 

Barthel-Duesenberg had Majestic at $99.50 
Aeolian, Leonard at $98, Star Furniture, an unknown 
make at $59.50 and Arthur R. Lindburg told the public 
he sold 219 refrigerators during March—133 Westing- 
house and 86 other makes . . . currently he offers 
Westinghouse at $224.50 and unknown leaders at $69.50 

. . Goldman Bros. had a “White Cap” washer for 
$39. 75 and Majestic refrigerators at $99.50. 

Union Electric Light & Power sold 1900 washers at 
$63.50 and Kelvinators at $98—14 cents a day. They 
also advised the public that this was a good time to call 
a contractor to get those spare outlets put in—pay for it 
on the light bill. Wright Electric were smart and put an 
ad right under the utility’s. 


Other 


Kansas City 


Two big events dominated the Kansas City month— 
the Electric Refrigeration Exposition which called out 
the biggest flood of spring refrigerator advertising in the 
history of this town—and the renovizing campaign which 
got its start with a full-page announcement by the Kansas 
City Light & Power Company and another full-page 
from the electrical and home-furnishings trades. 

Dealers and distributors all tied in to the refrigeration 
show including Frigidaire, GE, Westinghouse, Gibson, 
Norge, Copeland, Majestic (Jenkins Music Company 
took a whole page to announce their distributorship) Kel- 
vinator Mayflower, Leonard, Grunow, Sparton, Crosley 
and Ice-O-Matic. Ifthe K. C. public are not refrigerator 
conscious by this time it won’t be the fault of the 
industry. 

In the meantime Katz Drug went sniping away at 
small appliance prices—irons at $0.94, perks, $0.98, and 
heat pads for $1.98 Mace-Ryer offered to rent 
refrigerators at 15 cents a day Jones store had 
Hoover rebuilts for $17.95, irons for a buck, Voss wash- 





, CORRECTION 


In our April commentary on March advertising we 
made the statement that Bloomingdale’s, in New York 
were selling an ABC washer for $59.75 and that Famous- 
Barr in St. Louis were selling the same washer for $49.50. 
This was an error; the Bloomingdale model was equipped 
with a pump which accounted for the higher price —Ed. 
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ers for $59.50, Kelvinators for $99.50. Bunting’s had 
One Minute washers for $39.95, Sparton refrigerators 
for $99.50 Universal cleaners for $16.95—“Why buy re- 
builts?” they ask. Echo answers—why? 

Davison’s had Maytag’s ($1.25 a week), One-Minute 
and Faultless at $33, “nationally-known” refrigerators 
at $79.50 and Frigidaire from $98.50... also a 
clean-out of floor sample Norges at $124.50 to $185 

Sterling Radio offered to close out 50 Estate 
electric ranges for $49.33, $90 installed. 


Detroit 


Featured at Hudson’s: Frigidaire, $89.75, A.B. elec- 
tric ranges at $119.50 (this is one town where you find 
electric ranges advertised!), 1900 wringer washers at 
$36.95, Automatic ironer, $44.50, Apex sweeper, $18.95. 
Also’ perks, wafflers, toasters, coffee-makers + ae 
Weil & Co. offered Kelvinators at $89.75. the 
Detroit Edison picked on the “Chef-Ette,” a broiler with 
the heating element in the lid which sells for $3.95 

they also had ranges—Electrochef. 


Minneapolis 


With the new GE kitchen as a background, the Dayton 
Co. plugged the new “10-Star” refrigerator. Early in 
April they offered an entire car load of Meadows wash- 
ers “X Model” at $79.50 Donaldson’s fea- 
tured Hoover cleaners and 1932 model Frigidaires at 
$125 . Boutel’s had Mohawk refrigerators at 
from $88 to $114 and Hamilton Beach cleaners at 
$19.85. Cornell & Baer had Graybar cleaners 
on view at $21.95 Motor Power Equipment 
stuck to Sparton refrigerators at $97 and Thor washers 
at $64.50 with ironer . . Harold L. Schaefer, 
Inc., featured the Universal cooler at $89.75. 


Denver 


High-spots: Davis & Shaw offered Barton washer at 
$49.75 American Furniture had a 35th Anni- 
versary sale and offered Speed Queen washers at $44.95 
and electric refrigerators at $69.50 . . . Public 
Service of Colorado had Magic Maid mixers at $19.15, 
ran also promotional copy on lamps and refrigerators. 


Cincinnati 


At May-Stern: Faultless washers $29.95 
Crosley refrigerators at $95 Mayflower re- 


frigerators at $79. At Shillito’s : Easy washers $69.50, 
Maytags $59.50. 


Cleveland 


With the Electric Refrigerator Show of the Cleveland 
Electrical League getting under way during the second 
week of April it would not have been difficult to predict 
a flowering of refrigerator ads. Ten makes, approved 
by the League, were shown: Apex, Bohn, Coldspot, 
Copeland, Frigidaire, GE, Ice-O-Matic, Kelvinator, 
Norge and Westinghouse . . . May Co. advertised 
an 8-ft. GE at $235 and on “May” day Apex at $89.50, 
Westinghouse at $229.50, (8 ft.) and Universal at 
$119.50 . . in addition, 1900 ironers went for 
$49.50 as did ‘National’? washers. Hoover rebuilts 
might be picked up for $12.95 The Higbee Co., 
gave most space to 1900 ironers and pump washers, sell- 
ing for $49.50 per unit . . . Taylor’s stuck to Apex 
—“A Cleveland Product!” at $49.95. 

Bing’s also offered Apex washers at $39.85 with an 
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iron thrown in in addition they had Apex re- 
frigerators at $87 with a Dormeyer food mixer thrown 
in . . . Mayer-Marks deserted the $32.50 washer 
for a push at Maytag selling for $69.50 Atlas 
Radio sold 1932 Crosley refrigerators for $68 . 
Royal Furniture offered Faultless washers at $54. 95 
less $15 trade, changed the tune a week later to $28 
flat price. 


Pittsburgh 


Danforth & Company, Westinghouse refrigerator dis- 
tributors, took almost a whole page to show the displays 
at leading department stores—Boggs & Buhl, Kauf- 
mann’s, Joseph Horne, May-Stern and Rosenbaum’s. 
Horne’s took a crack at Maytag washers at $69.50 . . 
Kaufmann’s featured Voss at $49 . Gimbel space 
went to Frigidaire largely plus Apex washers offered at 
$49.50 Spears featured washers, refrigerators 
(Norge, Majestic) and cleaners (Eureka and Hoover 
rebuilts ) May-Stern played up their Meterator 
plan on Kelvinator and disposed of rebuilt refrigerators 
at $67 Duquesne Light had their annual 
washer trade-in sale—$30 on your old washer against 
new Thor models ranging in price from $59.50 to $275. 


Dayton 


Rike-Kumler celebrated the opening of their new ap- 
pliance annex with half-pages on Frigidaire, Eureka and 
Easy Prima spin-dry at $69.50 were also fea- 
tured Elders had Apex washers at $50 but 
most space went to Hoover cleaners—new Hedlite 
models, also rebuilts at $21.95 Hollister Elec- 
tric told housewives to buy a GE kitchen “Step-By-Step” 

. . Booth Furniture had the usual washer with 

“outfit” offer at $49 . . . Victor Furniture stuck 
to Boss washers at $29 while May & Co. featured re- 
conditioned washers from $10 (names the trade has for- 
gotten) to $49.50. 


Omaha 


Biggest advertiser in Omaha is Nebraska Power. Items 
during April: Automatic washers at $39.95, De Luxe 
models at $85 . Hoover Hedlite cleaners 
Thor rotary ironers at $69.50 Thor washers 
$49.50 and promotional copy on electric ranges. Cran- 
cer’s also featured Thor washers at $49.50 and echoed 
with Nebraska Power the promise of a $10 raise in 
price April 1. 


New York 


Macy’s offered a “double tub” washer at $74.50 

. . a4 cu.ft. refrigerator (unnamed) for $84.50 
and a 6.6 ft. size for $114 they had 52 of them 
on hand in addition Macy took a crack at the 
whole line of heating appliances. 

Bloomingdale’s had “Frederick” model Maytags at 
“half-price”—$59.75 took a page in the Daily 
News on washers and refrigerators—the latter the new 
Frigidaire at $99.50 and gave their basement bargains on 


heating appliances a run. Items: sandwich toasters, 
irons, toasters and perks all for 98 cents. Altman an- 
ounced a sale on waffle-irons at $2.65 Ludwig 


Baumann, big furniture store tied in with the Electrical 
Association monthly cleaner activity and offered Premier 
—250 of them—at $17.95 . Model No. 74, just 
discontinued, the copy said. They also had refriger- . 
ators at $75. 
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Profits from Saturation (Continued from page 27) 


and an active service department. It is the service busi- 
ness mainly which draws customers, gives him an entry 
into thousands of homes in the populous section of Long 
Island where he operates. His customer list also is kept 
in a growing condition by two means—space advertising 
in the telephone red books and a brilliantly illuminated 
store at a good traffic corner. 

Although Hardee doesn’t use house-to-house salesmen 
any more, he does a great deal of selling in the home. 
Two service men are working outside most of the time. 
Although these men can fix anything, they are primarily 
salesmen. They try to and do sell service, and they also 
sell merchandise. 


ARDEE sells a lot of cleaners and a lot of washers. 

He also sells ironers and refrigerators. And it is 
interesting that these sales are what might be called 
natural sales. Very little forcing is done on the cus- 
tomer. In the larger percentage of the sales his contact 
has been made through the service channel. Not all, 
because with such a store there are people who come in 
shopping for cleaners and washers, but the greater part 
of his business starts with service. 

Because he makes money out of service, there is no 
undue attempt to high pressure the customer into dis- 
carding her old appliances and buying new ones. Cus- 
tomers are not urged to buy a new cleaner if her old one 
can be put into satisfactory condition. Customers sense 
this very quickly—if the cleaner is in fair condition it is 
rebuilt by Hardee, who makes a profit on the rebuild- 
ing job. The cleaner goes back into the customer’s home 
and her name goes onto his customer list. Also, he gets 
from his customers a record of all appliances owned 
with their age, condition and the possibility of either 
service jobs or replacement sales of new appliances. 

When Hardee went into this business a number of 
years ago, he hadn’t a great deal of capital, but he had 
an intimate acquaintance with the territory, and he knew 
what kind of selling approach would be effective in this 
territory. 


ONG ISLAND has been the stamping ground of 
appliance salesmen for a good many years. Ap- 
pliance saturation is therefore high. It is made up of 
the kind of people who buy and use domestic electrical 
conveniences. They do their washing at home. They 
have back yards to hang clothes in and children to keep 
clean. Washing machine saturation is high, and on 
vacuum cleaners Hardee estimates that the saturation is 
pretty near complete. It is therefore a replacement 
market and a service market. And it was from ‘this 
knowledge of his territory that Hardee developed the 
service end of his business both for the profit in it 
and for the opening so provided for the sale of new 
appliances. 

When he opened his shop there wasn’t $500 worth of 
equipment in it; today there is about $10,000 worth 
of machinery, tools and equipment, and an inventory of 
repair parts that stands around $7,000. Four men are 
kept busy in the shop on service work in addition to the 
two service salesmen who are kept pretty busy following 
up calls. 
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the Camel i. a 6 ie eas 


Cleaners mete 


the Sales... S@ys 
B. R. Gates, 


Division Manager, 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
New York 


Oa local dealer of any community is called upon to 
do the repair and service work on the electric 
vacuum cleaner. This is his greatest opportunity. If he 
would only utilize it! 

For the past two or three years, due to conditions, the 
sale of new vacuum cleaners has fallen off considerably 
and for that reason many cleaners which should have 
been traded in toward new ones have not been ex- 
changed. Nevertheless, a housewife who has a vacuum 
cleaner can never get along without one, therefore, there 
is a tremendous amount of reconditioning and repairing 
on old cleaners. 

Up to this point, you would imagine that I am of the 
opinion that the dealer should do a great deal of service 
work, but that is not true. My point is this—that if 
the dealer handles a nationally advertised, well-known 
vacuum cleaner with a good mark-up in the price, plus a 
liberal trade-in allowance, he has no difficulty whatever 
in showing the customer the many recent improvements 
on new cleaners and trading in the old cleaner which 
she wanted to have repaired. 

Mr. James Hardee of Jamaica gets about the best 
results from this manner of securing vacuum cleaner 
business of any dealer that I know. He has done it 
very successfully. The unusual part of it is that in a 
great percentage of cases of this sort, the business is 
cash, eliminating for many dealers the undesirable part 
of carrying the time payment account. 

In the course of my work, I have occasion to contact 
many of the dealers and I very seldom go into a store 
but what I see from one to five old cleaners which have 
been brought in for repair purposes. However, the 
dealer does not, in one case out of twenty, realize the 
opportunity that he has right in his hands. And further 
than that, this particular dealer could not only have from 
one to five vacuum cleaners in his store for repairs -but 
twenty of them in many cases, if he would encourage 
and develop this type of business in his locality. 

In a few cases that I know of, dealers are aggressive 
enough to supply the customer with one of their latest 
model cleaners which she can use in her own home 
during the period that her old cleaner is being repaired. 
This automatically sells about 50% of the customers new 
cleaners where major jobs are required. 
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always contrived to make a village blossom with 

billboards of lions, tigers and plump ladies in 
tights some four weeks before the greatest show on 
earth arrived. Every newspaper office in the land has 
heard his genial hoarse whisper, “The elephants are 
a’coming—the 24th instant.” 

Like youngsters awaiting a circus parade, electric 
dealers have been all lined up for two years looking 
for that new profit maker, air conditioning, to come 
down the street. It is only a fair answer to mention, 
before we plunge into this story, that there hasn’t been 
any delay, only premature publicity. Dexter Fellowes 
knew better than to make the public wait too long for 
the circus. Unfortunately air conditioning, a baby in- 
dustry, has been engulfed by free billing by newspapers 
and magazines, all too eager to usher in something 
marvelous. 


, NHAT prince of press agents, Dexter Fellowes, 


The Issue Confused 


Then, too, the electric dealer has been somewhat thrown 
off the track by what he had heard about room coolers 
using ice, air humidifiers that hooked up with furnaces, 
and the elaborate equipment which has been employed 
to cool such places as our immense cake frosting movie 
palaces. - He has read about gigantic undertakings like 
food freezing or air conditioned railroad trains until he 
has come to feel that the whole set-up is something for 
him to admire and enjoy but not to sell. 
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(Above) Frigidaire, pioneer air cooling. Cabinets shown 
in restaurant installation. Can also be equipped with cop- 
ber fin radiator coils for winter heating and humidifica- 
tion. Compressors remote installation in capacities up to 
10 tons ice capacity. 


(Above left) General Electric-Campbell Metal Window- 
American Radiator Air conditioning unit. Brings in and 
circulates outside fresh air, filters and provides sound 
deadening. In winter automatic heating and humidifica- 
tion. In summer cools and dehumidifies. Furnished either 
with compressor contained in cabinet (I h.p. maximum, 
water cooled) or remote compressor installation, (4 tons 
ice capacity maximum, water or air cooled) 
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’ Comrort 


Has Reached High State of 
..» But is Still in Pioneer 


Utilities and Leagues Engage 


The new De La Vergne Air 
Conditioner, just announced by 
the De La Vergne Engine Co., 
an honored name in refrigera- 
tion, but a newcomer in the air 
conditioning field. For the sum- 
mer chilled air at the rate of 
600 cu.ft. per minute is provided 
with much of the humidity re- 
moved. A unique feature is that 
it heats as well as cools through 
the application of the reverse 
cycle. For early spring or fall 
use, the unit can be changed 
over to provide warmed air at 
the same volume to which mois- 
ture has been added. This unit 
is air cooled and as shown in the 
illustration is located so as to 
connect through ducts or par- 
tially opened window with out- 
side air, both for disposing of 
the heat incident to the system 
operation and for purposes of 
drawing in fresh air which is 
filtered and circulated. Requir- 
ing no plumbing and being en- 
tirely self contained this appar- 
atus allows considerable flexi- 
bility in use. 


Even prospective customers of considerable size have 
been victims of this confusion. An anectode is related 
of how builders of one of the Chicago’s World’s Fair 
buildings planned to have it air conditioned. One firm 
had its engineers devise an elaborate set-up, which would 
maintain perfect control of the temperature. A second 
firm inquired if the real desire of the owners was not 
to have certain rooms kept at specific temperatures and 
the rest of the building merely maintained at a com- 
fortable coolness. The affirmative answer permitted the 
saving of many thousands of dollars. ; 

In like fashion a Chicago department store last year 
expressed a desire for bids on cooling one floor. Of 
the three firms submitting estimates, one is said to have 
quoted at $17,000, a second at $35,000 and a third re- 
fused to estimate. As a result, all bids were tossed out 
and the issue forgotten. 

“We will wait until the water is squeezed out of air 
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conditioning,” said the department store executives. 
These figures vary too widely to hold weight with us.” 


The Market 


OME considerable amount of the fog that surrounds 

the subject is due to the confusion of terms. Air 
conditioning has been used to cover every kind of equip- 
ment that modifies the temperature, humidity or cir- 
culation of air. Everything from a pan of water on a 
radiator to the cooling system in a giant theatre is there- 
fore air conditioning equipment. 

In commercial value to the electrical appliance trade 
the opportunity for business comes in zone cooling 
through mechanical equipment which also provides for 
dehumidification and circulation of air. 

The market falls into two main classes: 

1. The profit field. Installations in retail shops, res- 

(Please turn to page 43) 
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ETTER than 52% 

B: all American 

families live in 

towns of 10,000 population or under. That’s too big a 

crowd to ignore. Particularly when 80% of them are 
native white families with American living standards. 

I am not a new convert to the importance of the small 
town market, but a series of 20 meetings in 14 states 
which brought me in contact with more than 3,000 
Norge dealers has impressed me anew with the virility 
of the small town market. 

One of these dealers in a town of 30,000 people had 
sold 200 of our refrigerators last year and plans to sell 
350 units in 1933. Another, in a town of 8,000 people, 
sold 50 in 1932, and has set his quota at 90 this year. 
These are typical of hundreds of small town dealers. I 
could refer to the exceptional—such dealers as one in 
a town of 750 population (a rural trading center) who 
has sold 125 Norges. 

In pre-depression days, nearly every sales program 
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GALLOWAY 


‘cred 


was built on the 80”-20” fetish. No matter what the 
company, someone would prove that 80% of its volume 
came from 20% of its distributive centers. There grew 
up in consequence, a great enthusiasm for selective dis- 
tribution and trading center concentration. 

The 185 principal trading centers held the spotlight. 
The 16,407 towns of 10,000 population or under were 
forgotten or avoided. Sure, there was some business 
there but they were too hard to reach. Small town 
dealers, anyway, were seldom up-to-date. Or, the auto- 
mobile had so increased the trading radius that small 
town residents preferred to trade in big cities. By such 
excuses, the bigger and better part of the United States 
market was ignored. 

The depression plopped down on these principal trad- 
ing centers unmercifully hard. They became dumping 
grounds for huge inventories of distressed merchandise. 
Sunshine turned to shade. Price bargaining flared red 
against the business sky. Life in the sticks, however, 
remained relatively peaceful. The majority of small 
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Lower Saturation... Less 
Price Competition... Good 
Dealers...a Home-Owning 
Population...and Less 
Depression Psychology makes 
an opportunity in the small 


town market............ 


Says 


John H. Knapp 


2 4 Vice-president, Norge Corporation 


towners continued to work, to buy and to enjoy them- 
selves. 

One of the factors that increases small town spending 
power is home ownership—a smaller proportion of the 
total community income is required to meet the demands 
of rent. For instance, 71.4% of them own their own 
homes while in big cities, even a home city like Phila- 
delphia, only about 35% own their own homes. That 
has a very definite bearing on major appliance mer- 
chandising for the family who owns the home will buy 
while the one who rents has to argue with the landlord, 
much of the time unsuccessfully, before a sale is made. 

Another thing, 96% of the small town homes are one 
and two family dwellings while only 63% of the big 
city homes are that way. Only 4% of apartment houses 
are found in cities under 10,000, the vast majority of 
them being located in principal marketing areas. By 
these data, it is easy to prove small town sales resistance 
as much less than in the big cities. 

Over 50% of the population of 35 states live in such 
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small towns. In fact, 70% of all American counties 
have. no city over 10,000 population. Yet that is just 
the start of the story. 

While small towns have only 35% of the country’s 
ready-to-wear shops, and 45% of its drug stores; they 
do have 65% of all hardware stores, 61% of all furni- 
ture stores and 55% of all electrical shops. These 
figures indicate that while small towns may not be as 
sick or as fastidious as the big cities, they certainly go 
for the substantial comforts of life in a much bigger 
way. 


ANY facts about the small town market change when 
you dig under the surface. Our superficial impression 
of a 10,000 town is that it only has 10,000 people while, 
as the nearest complete-lined merchandise point for the 
great rural population (who, in habits, are as urbane as 
anyone) it may represent the trading possibilities of 
100,000 people. There are 1,457 towns of 5,000 to 
10,000 people in the United States. These serve a popu- 
lation strata in smaller towns or on farms of 73,532,169. 
In other words, these towns average 7,500 in resident 
population but represent an average trading population 
of 50,000 people. From surface impression, one might 
ignore such towns, but it would be a terrible mistake. 
Another misconception is that small towners have less 
culture and poorer taste. This might have been true a 
decade ago but the influence of national publications, the 
automobile, the radio and the extension of electrical 
power into rural sections has resulted in a profound 
social revolution. Today the farmer and the small towner 


are as alert to everything that is being done as the big 
city resident. 


Ww" NESS the profound change being effected by 
rural electrification alone. It has now reached an 
over-all percentage of 14.8% while in some states it has 
progressed to a point where every worthwhile farm home 
is electrified. For instance, 45.8% of farm homes in 
Maine are electrified, 29.4% in Ohio, 28.9% in Wiscon- 
sin, 23.3% in Iowa, 34.1% in Idaho, 40.5% in Nevada 
and 69.7% in California. Remember this is the rural 
market—67% of all small town homes are electrified. 

One can err, too, in drawing superficial conclusions 
from the fact that small town incomes are lower than 
the big city average. Deeper than these differences, we 
find that small towners pay lower rents, have no garage 
bills, no carfares, no expensive theatres, entertain and 
eat at home, pay lower telephone bills and are not ex- 
posed to the expensive social demands that big city living 
encourages. This, in itself, more than makes up the 
difference of income for the average small town family. 
For example, the U. S. Census of Distribution shows 
these per capita retail sales figures: towns of 2,500- 
5,000, $602; towns of 5,000-10,000, $555; towns 10,000 
and over, $594. 

Still further, using U. S. Census 1930 unemployment 
ratios adjusted to the most recent American Federation 
of Labor unemployment figures, average U. S. employ- 
ment is 22.3% but it is 29% in cities over 10,000 and 
only 14.9% in towns of 10,000 or under. The President's 
Emergency Committee for Employment, showed relief 
expenditures in cities of 100,000 or more to be increas- 
ing about twice that in cities of less size while there has 
been little demand and practically no relief extended to 
real small towns. It is safe to conclude that people in 
small towns have been much better off than cities in the 
past ten years and particularly since the depression. 
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Many have thought the small town dealer less progres- 
sive. Jobbers in 33 cities were asked this question in a 
recent survey: “Is the small town retailer a good mer- 
chant compared with the city merchant?” Of all replies, 
70% were affirmative. The Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research found that more than 60% of the real 
community leaders in small towns all over America were 
business men. They sat on school boards, officered all 
important social functions, captained all civic improve- 
ments. Average age, excluding proprietors of furniture 
stores, is 44 years and average length of proprietorship 
is slightly more than 11 years. The great majority of 
small town dealers have thus come into business leader- 
ship since the world war and have survived the agricul- 
tural depression. They are not the old type of inefficient 
country store keeper. They have evolved from dealers 
into merchants. Their methods of store promotion, their 
credit standing and their merchandising skill is extremely 
progressive. 

So I could go on destroying small town misconcep- 
tions. They are filled with solid, dependable, regular 
folks. Their home life, culture and living standards are 
above par. Small towners did not participate in the 
boom and are not reaping as much of a whirlwind now. 
The inherent goodness of life in small towns is most 
certainly proved by the fact that a lot of big city people 
are flocking back to them. 

There are two outstanding reasons, apart from present 
conditions, that make the small town market attractive 
for home appliances. Differing from big cities, the pur- 
chasing focus of the small town housewife is on the 
home rather than on the person in this relentless com- 
petition for the consumer dollar. 

The housewife in either location controls the family 
purse. She has more desires than money to buy. She 
is forced to select. The big city housewife shows usual 
preference for pleasure and fashion. A new car, a new 
gown, a fur coat are preferred by her to establish social 
leadership among friends. This is natural. She is more 
often in business and little at home, she eats out and is 
much seen at social events which are generally removed 
from her home. 

The small town woman differs in that she is more 
prone to establish social leadership through items having 
to do with the home. An electric refrigerator or a new 
rug give her a greater thrill than personal adornment. 
Because her elective preference differs, there is less sales 


resistance towards home appliances in small towns than 
in big cities. 


RICE is less and quality a greater purchasing consid- 

eration with the small town woman. This fact is re- 
flected in the findings of a questionnaire recently made 
to 19,187 small town subscribers of Woman’s World in 
which all were asked to declare editorial interest with 
this resultant rating: Inspirational articles, 17.6% men- 
tions; domestic science, 16.6% ; home making, 12.4%; 
beauty, 7.6%. 

The other advantage which the small town market 
offers the typical home appliance is derived from the 
much greater face-to-face contact which small towners 
have. Home appliances are not usually bought—they 
have to be sold. Advertising must be enriched by word- 
of-mouth discussion between prospect and customer, for- 
tified by local testimony from sources the prospect knows 
and believes if it is to do its greatest job. The small 
town offers much greater advantages along this line in 
comparison with the big city. 
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The Market for Comfort (Continued from page 39) 


taurants, undertakers, where more comfortable temper- 
atures bring increased expenditure. This best example 
of the opportunities in this field is the restaurant. Of 
all groups restaurant owners are widest awake to the 
possible benefits of air conditioning. Possibly this is 
due to the fact that very vivid demonstrations of the 
value of conditioned air can be»given. Customers who 
are comfortable sit longer and eat more, taking an extra 
piece of pie or cup of coffee, worth 15c. to 5c. A res- 
taurant with 85 seats for example, knows how many 
are filled in a day, and has accurate information as to 
sales. The minute conditioned air persuades them to 
spend from 5c. to 15c. more per check daily the value 
of the equipment is instantly demonstrated. 

2. The comfort field. This is the great potential 
market and includes installations in homes and offices 
for the sole purpose of improving living conditions and 
working conditions. Although far greater in extent than 
the profit field the comfort field will develop more slowly 
for perfectly obvious reasons. 

These two divisions do not comprise all the market 
for air conditioning. But large industrial applications 
are as much out of the field that can be served by the 
electrical trade as railway car cooling is. These are 
large engineering jobs of quite special character. 

There is more business ahead in smaller unit installa- 
tions than the trade is organized to obtain and serve. 

When it comes to estimating how much this unit busi- 
ness represents in potential volume it is a statisticians 
holiday. Almost anybody can run up an estimate of 
billions of dollars and still be quite logical about it. No- 
body seriously questions that a vast market lies ahead; 
it is another development in living comfort that is in 
process which inevitably means new markets, sales and 
maybe profits. 

Certainly it means profits for the power companies. 
The load which these units will add is large and satis- 
factory in character. The power companies are there- 


fore very properly fostering the promotion and sale of 
this equipment. 


Promotion by Utilities 


First among utilities to actively promote this market 
was the St. Louis Union Electric Light & Power Co. 
This company has had an air conditioning sales division 
for four years. Under the general direction of C. E. 
Michel, it is headed by E. A. Freund. This company 
sells no air conditioning equipment. It is however the 
center of development of this new business in St. Louis. 
Last year an imposing air conditioning show occupied 
the greater part of the sales floor at the company’s main 
office. The basement salesroom was also utilized to show 
the larger units in actual operation. 

The basement display has been made permanent. 
Four engineers in addition to Mr. Freund engage in a 
year round promotion and consulting activity. The com- 
pany through this department has surveyed the field, 
developed prospects and exerted its influence to be sure 
that the right type of equipment is selected and installed. 
This kind of promotion is vital in the development of 
such a market as air conditioning offers. It is expensive 
and would be a heavy burden on manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. The utility however with the large prospective 
power load can legitimately shoulder the expense of this 
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promotion and by staying out of the sale of the equip- 
ment itself perform a highly valuable service to the 
consumer and to the distributor alike. 

Similar air conditioning divisions have been formed 
by a number of other utility companys. ‘The Detroit 
Edison Company, the Philadelphia Electric Company 
and the New York Edison System all have departments 
performing the same services and engaging in the same 
general promotion as the St. Louis company. 


Other Companies 


The Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, have 
actively promoted the sale of the smaller air conditioning 
devices. A highly successful air conditioning show was 
put on in the downtown show room in the early summer 
of last year and a second show is planned for this year. 

A number of electrical associations are also promoting 
this market. New Orleans has now running an air con- 
ditioned home which will be open all the summer. The 
Philadelphia Electrical Association has sold the idea to 
a builder in that city who is putting up a $35,000 home 
completely air conditioned: cooled, warmed, humidified, 
air circulated. To be opened about August first this all 
electric, air conditioned home will be open to the public 
for eight weeks. The benefits of air conditioning have 
been shown before to the Philadelphia public. In the 
electric show of last year a feature was a model bungalow 
demonstrating several assorted temperatures, all con- 
trolled with air conditioning equipment. 


Sales 


Sales of the type of equipment we are considering have 
not been large. In St. Louis in 1932 there were a total 
of 44 installations. A number of these involved more 
than one cabinet and compressor. In Detroit there were 
in 1932 24 installations using one or more compressors 
of 3 horse power and less and 6 installations using com- 
pressors of over 3 horse power. 

As these figures show the work to date has been 
pioneering. The sales were made by the manufacturers 
branches or by their distributors. Dealers are not yet 
figuring in the distribution of this equipment and as 
noted above the power companys are generally aiding 
with an important promotional effort but staying out of 
the sales field. 

This year’s sales will, it is confidently expected, show 
a considerable increase over last year. But there will be 
no boom. The few manufacturers making the equip- 
ment are proceeding very conservatively with their mar- 
keting. The groundwork is still being laid. There is a 
place in the air conditioning picture for the well financed 
dealer with an engineering background. There is cer- 
tainly a place in the picture for the power companies; 
their assistance in promoting the market is vital to 
market growth and such assistance is generously forth- 
coming. 

Air conditioning is particularly suitable to local elec- 
trical association promotion. As noted above, the asso- 
ciations have been prompt to seize this opportunity. 
Representing all the local trade forces, skilled in the 
technique of publicity and exhibition, the leagues are 


finding in this new field an enlarged basis for industry 
service. 
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NEW Products 
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Maytag Washer 


Maytag Co., 
Newton, Iowa. 


Model: 10 

Special Features: Maytag gyrafoam 
action and sediment zone; j#h.p. 
motor; auto-type shift lever starts, 
and stops washing action; tubs 
drained by gravity hose; duo-tone 
finish. 

Wringer: All-metal frame; self revers- 
ing drain plate; large rubber rolls 
with automatic tension. 

Price: $59.50.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, May, 1933. 








Apex Ironers 


Apex Electrical Mfg. Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Models: LC-3 console; LF-3 folding; 
LL-3 table. 

Special Features: LC-3, console cabinet 
balanced so the touch swings cabinet 
to rear exposing ironer; folding ex- 
tension shelf; clothes rack, full open 
ends; chrome plated steel shoe; emer- 
gency shoe release; knee and hand 
control; pressing lever; ironer 36 in. 
wide, 17 in. deep, 36 in. high; 155 Ib. 
LL-3, stand type; steel legs; wide 
table-top receiving tray with exten- 
sion shelf; full open end; padded 
roll; springs and equalizing bar in 
roll; knee, hand control; pressing 
lever; 36 in. wide, 16 in. deep, 36 in. 
high. LF-3, folding ironer; no effort 
required to fold and unfold; occupies 
no more space than kitchen chair 
when folded; flat top receiving tray; 
adjustable clothes rack; full open 
ends; duo knee and hand control; 
pressing lever; white and apple green 
enamel. 

Prices: LC-3, $84.50; LF-3, $79.50; 
LL-3, $69,50.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, May, 1933. 
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GE Noiseless Fans 


General Electric Co., Merchandise 
Department, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Description: Specially designed fan mo- 
tor controlled by tumbler switch com- 
pletely enclosed in  torpedo-shaped 
shell to resemble ship’s propeller; 3 
overlapping blades built on deep pitch 
to give quietness and efficiency; de- 
livers 600 cu.ft. air per min.; oval 
shaped base with hinged joint; black 
enamel with silver-bronze striping, 
polished aluminum blades or statuary 
bronze with gold striping, bronze 
blades; Oscillating fan embodying 
newly designed blades also available ; 
oscillator shifts fan over 80 deg. arc; 
cream enamel finish with polished 
aluminum blades. 

rice: $13.95 non-oscillating; $14.95 
oscillating.—Electrical Merchandising, 
May, 1933 
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De La Vergne Air 
Conditioner 


De La Vergne Engine Co., 
Eddystone, Pa. 


Device: Air conditioning cabinet, chills, 
dehumidifies, circulates, replenishes 
and cleans air. Cycle reversed, 
warms, humidifies, circulates, replen- 
ishes and filters. 

Description: Entirely self-contained in 
hard wood or metal cabinet. Air 
cooled, requires no piping for cooling 
water, nor plumbing to waste con- 
nection. Mechanism employs one 2 hp. 
motor for driving the refrigerating 
compressor (rated at 14 tons ice ca- 
pacity) and one 4 hp. motor for fans 
(provides 600 cu.ft. per minute). Unit 
designed to be connected with outside 
air through partially opened window 
or ducts providing air for system 
cooling also filtered air for replenish- 
ing and circulating in conditioned 
room. — Electrical Merchandising, 
May, 1933. 
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Thor Washers 


Hurley Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Models: 338, 35 FRW, 100. 

Special Features: Model 33, Super-agi- 
tator with Hydro-Extractor, extracts 
water from clothes hydromatically ; 
vibrationless, noiseless; extractor tub 
holds entire load of clothes; 8 Ib. 
capacity. Model 35 FRW, Super- 
Agitator, with free-rolling wringer ; 
7 lb. capacity. Model 100, vac-cyl- 
ator washing action; . Chamberlain 
wringer ; 6 lb. capacity. 

Finish: Green enamel tub; green lac- 
quered base; Model 100, green lac- 
quered wringer. Also available with 
white enamel tub.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, May, 1933. 





Thor Ironer 


Hurley Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Device: Model 29A, cabinet ironer. 

Description: Automatic knee control; 
Humaloy shoe; 26 in. roll; white 
enamel table; green lacquer base and 
cabinet; cabinet top serves as utility 
table; aluminum housing.—Electrical 
Merchandising, May, 1933. 


Proctor Radiator 


Proctor & Schwartz Electrical Co., 
7th and Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Device: Portable, connector type radia- 

tor and dryer. 

Description: Separate circuit switches 
control 2-660 watt elements; exposed 
surfaces kept at maximum 200° tem- 
perature; insulation resistance makes 
heater safe for bathroom use; 
equipped with telescoping racks for 
drying small articles; bronze, pastel 
green, ivory, lacquer finish; 9 in. wide, 

21 in. long, 23 in. high, weighs 18 Ib. 

Price: _$15.00.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, May, 1933. 
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Niagara-Hudson Provokes Dealer Debate (Continued from page 29) 


far, the majority of the dealers in Utica are tying in 
with our activities and our plans.” 

Utica dealers, for the most part, were enthusiastic 
boosters of the utility’s new policy: H. D. Morehouse 
& Son, Schwenders, Utica Radio Supply Company, Jones, 
McNally & Murphy and especially the department stores 
and the chain stores. Dissenting voices were those of 
H. F. Kline of Utica Utilities Company who felt that 
the power company were a stabilizing element in the 
appliance market and A. J. Roser, former proprietor of 
the Easy Washer Shop, now connected with Schwender’s 
as outside sales supervisor. 

“It seems to me that the utility will have to be back 
in this business before another year or two,” he said. 
“T don’t know any dealers that are financially able to 
do a long-term promotional job on ranges, water heaters, 
air-conditioning or any other of the devices that will 
become increasingly important from the utility stand- 
point.” 

So much for those communities which had experienced 
the “new deal” for two or three months. Over in Al- 
bany, where the New York Power & Light had only just 
announced their retirement, one gets some idea of the 
excitement created in the trade when action is first 
taken. One department store, according to J. H. Van 
Aernam, merchandise manager of the central station, 
had offered to take over all the appliance stock, sales- 
men and assets of the utility’s merchandising department 
if they would be permitted to announce in full-page 
newspaper ads, the fact that the utility had abandoned 
the retail sale of appliances and had turned over the 
business to them. The offer, of course, was turned 
down. But subsequently a department store (Whitney’s) 
did full-page the announcement of the retirement of 
New York Power & Light from the merchandising busi- 
ness and designated their own electrical department (a 
splendid and well-managed operation, by the way) as 
its logical successor. In Troy, N. Y., another depart- 
ment store, long in business and previously selling no 
appliances, announced they were installing a complete 
electrical department. 


IAGARA-HUDSON entered their merchandising 

set-up with every good faith and desire to see it suc- 
ceed. It is too early yet to say that it will not work, but 
the trade already are finding flaws in the structure which 
need to be ironed out. And these flaws are not merely 
surface details—they concern the fundamental set-up. 
We can enumerate them briefly. 

The point around which most of the dealer’s criticism 
revolves, concerns the displaying of goods on the power 
company’s floor. The utility can play no favorites—it 
must exhibit the goods of all dealers. Immediately, then, 
all goods displayed carry the virtual endorsement of 
the utility, whether the device be a washer selling for 
$39 or one for $175. There being no selling from the 
floor and consequently nobody to point out to prospec- 
tive customers the differences in quality between com- 
peting appliances of the same kind, the dealer with the 
‘superior appliance is powerless. One dealer with $800 
worth of stock on the utility floor said that he had not 
received a single prospect from the utility—with the 
exception of one he sent there himself. In addi- 
tion, a range he had displayed carried the name of two 
other dealers handling the same make. 
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Apart from these very obvious disadvantages from 
the standpoint of the reputable dealers in the community, 
there is the additional fact that the utility policy of 
displaying goods in their showrooms requires an added 
investment on the part of the dealer to maintain dis- 
plays of merchandise both at their own places of busi- 
ness and at the utilitiy office. The dealer that cannot 
afford to make this investment is penalized. Those in 
the best position to take advantage of the situation are 
the financially stronger chains such as Sears Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward and the big department stores. 

This necessity of the dealer furnishing two displays 
has created a highly unsatisfactory situation. Jobbers 
in the area have been asked by the power company, in 
some cases, to furnish the additional merchandise for 
display since the dealers cannot afford to make the in- 
vestment. Where this has been done it merely shifts the 
investment from dealer to distributor. 

Appliance dealers and distributors are also critical of 
the advertising and promotional plans outlined by the 
utility. The company sets up a year round promotion 
that allots two months in the year to sell washers, for 
instance, two months for refrigerators and similar 
periods to be devoted, seasonally to other appliance pro- 
motion—ranges, water heaters, air-conditioning, etc. 
The plan, as set up, provides for the utility running 
purely promotional copy on the appliance with the 
dealer tying in with a small ad. Here again, only those 


dealers financially able to do an advertising job are 


going to be in a position to benefit. Manufacturers and 
distributors are discontented with the theory that the 
dealer’s time should be divided, at different periods in 
the season, between different types of products. Now 
experience with appliance dealers shows that they have 
neither the money nor the elaborate organization neces- 
sary to devote specific periods of the year to specific 
products. Dealers have made money by conscientious, 
year-round effort promoting particular appliances such 
as washers, refrigerators, cleaners, radio and other 
standard merchandise. Any other course works havoc 
with their organization. They cannot afford to take on 


- additional stocks of ranges and water heaters and at the 


same time devote their efforts to selling washers and 
refrigerators, for example. The power company’s pro- 
motional copy therefore and effort on the larger, 
pioneering devices loses some effectiveness in actual sales 
building. The kind of advertising the public respond 
to is the announcement of a given product, at a given 
price and at a stated place where it can be seen and 
bought. Promotional advertising is extremely important 
but only when those first fundamentals are first sup- 
plied. 

All these trade criticisms of Niagara-Hudson’s present 
operation may be summarized as follows: 

1. The display system increases dealer investment in 
goods without any offsetting financing aid from the 
utility. 

2. The display system is regarded by the customer 
as a substantial guarantee of both merchandise and 
dealer. 

3. The schedule of sales and advertising which deal- 
ers are urged to follow, places too much emphasis on 
ranges and water heaters, pioneering items, and too little 


on washers, refrigerators and cleaners—the dealer’s 
bread and butter. 
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Review of NEW Products 





Horton Washers 


Horton Mfg. Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Models: Horton deluxe 1, Custom 2, 
Standard 3. 
Special Features: Each model equipped 
with new auto-safe wringer employing 
4 rolls instead of 2; automatic over- 
load release avoids possibility of jam- 
ming, damage or accident, the manu- 
facturer claims. 2 release levers at 
top of wringer part rolls, stop revolv- 
ing action; no reverse levers; pro- 
tector plates prevent sticking and 
wrapping around rolls. Complete 
visibility, compact design, low po- 
sition; soft balloon rolls, 12 inches 
long; aluminum and _ non-corrosive 
metal construction.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, May, 1933. 





Universal Casserole 


Landers, Frary € Clark, 
New Britain, Conn. 


Description: 3 qt. capacity, two-heats 
—100 watts low, 325 watts high; 
aluminum lining surrounded with 
thick insulated wall encased in steel 
outer shell; easy to clean; connects to 
any electric light socket; inside diam. 
63 in.; weighs 7 lb.; ivory enamel 
with green enamel top. 

Price: $4.95.—Electrical Merchandising, 
May, 1933. 





Superstar Grill 


Stern-Brown, Inc., 

257 W. 17th St., New York City 
Device: Grill, toasts, fries, bakes, broils. 
Description: Automatic adjusting hinge 

adjusts grill to varying thicknesses; 
drop handle acts as leg for cover 
when used in open position; grids 
113x63in.; chrome or nickel plated. 
—Electrical Merchandising, May, 1933. 
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Easy Washer 


Easy Washing Machine Corp. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Modet: 3W. 


Special Features: Vacuum cup washing 
action; safety switch protects motor 
=: Easy pump; separate filler hose 
ree. 

Wringer: Easy no-slip safety wringer; 
gear-driven rolls; instant safety re- 


lease. 
Price: $99.50.—Electrical Merchandising, 
May, 1933. 





v 
Fan-O-Lator Ventilator 


Standard Transformer Corp., 

850 Blackhawk St., Chicago, Ill. 
Device: Window-fan-ventilator. 
Description: Adjustable to any width 

window from 24 to 42 in.; may be in- 
stalled at top or bottom of window, 
permanently, with 4 wood screws, or 
may be left portable allowing weight 
of window sash to hold it in place; 8 
in. fan mounted in metal frame; fly 
screening over fan opening prevents 
flies from entering room; crackle green 
finish. 

Price: $3.95.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, May, 1933. 





Vv 
Apex Moth Fumigator 


Clean House Products, Inc., 
1401 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Device: Electric motk killer; a.c. or 
d.c. 105 to 120 volts; combination 
package includes 6 refills of Apex 
Moth Fumicake; porcelain. : 
Price: $1.00.—EHlectrical Merchandising, 
May, 1933. 








New G. E. Washers 


General Electric Co., Merchandise 
Depariment, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Models: AW-1; improved Model X. 

Special Features: Model AW-1, 6 Ibs. 
capacity; 3-vane agitator; fully en- 
closed mechanism with precision fitted 
gears; trouble-free motor; blue vitre- 
ous enamel tub, aluminum lid. Model 
X; new type activator; G. E. motor; 
steel-cut precision gears; 6 _ Ibs. 
capacity. 

Wringers: AW-1. Safety wringer with 
side release; rigid steel frame; soft 
white rolls. Model X; _ safety-type 
wringer with instant release; soft, 
oversize white rolls. 

Price: AW-1, $54.50; X, $69.50; PX 
(same as model X) with pump 
$79.50. — Electrical Merchandising, 
May, 1933. 





W estinghouse Washers 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, O. 

Models: MK-3, HW-3, HP-3, FW-3, 
FP-3, IW-3. ! 

Description: Model MK-3, _ spinner 
dryer; Pari-Vane agitator; dryer re- 
volves at 1,000 r.p.m.; movable tur- 
ret permits discharge of water from 
spinner into washer or set tub; pump. 
Models HW-3, HP-3, “Finger touch” 
control; Pari-Vane agitator; capacity, 
9 lb.; corrugated sides give wash- 
board effect; heavily insulated motor 
switch; HP-3 equipped with pump. 
FW-3, FP-3, capacity 9 lb.; corru- 
gated tub; 4-fin Pari-Vane agitator; 
FP-3 equipped with pump. Iw-3, 
3-fin Pari-Vane agitator; corrugated 
tub; 3% hp. oversize motor. 

Finish: Porcelain enamel inside and 
eed MK-3, HW-3, HP-3, green and 

eige. 

Wringers: HW-3, HP-3, “Finger Touch” 
control ; reverses automatically ; 
8-positions; 24 in. balloon rolls; FW-3, 
FP-3, reversible wringer, 8 positions; 
pressure constant—wrings handker- 
chief or blanket without adjust- 
ment; 2% in. balloon rolls. IW-3, bal- 
loon roll wringer; 1-control lever. 

Prices: MK-3, $120; -8, $100; 
HP-3, $110; FW-3, $70; FP-3, $80; 

IW-3, $50.—EHlectrical Merchandising, 

May, 1933. 
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THE WIRE 
THAT MADE 
ELECTRIC HEAT 
POSSIBLE 


@ Here are some of the reasons why well-designed 
heating elements made of Chromel last so long: 
Chromel resists the attack of oxygen of the air more 
stubbornly than any other known alloy of common 
metals. The thin oxide coating that does develop is 
also very nearly air-tight and thus protects the wire. 
Also thru heating and cooling, this coating flakes off 
but very little and thus provides long-term protection; 
this lets the element maintain its heating speed. More 
than 25 years of manufacturing are in Chromel. Be- 
cause of these facts, the heating device industry con- 
fidently trade 
Chromel. And does not that confidence 


your confidence in those good devices that are 


entrusts its priceless names to 


invite 
Chromel equipped? We invite you to send for our 
Heating Unit Calculator (M). 


HOSKINS MANUFACTURING CO., Detroit, Michigan 
In Canada: Walker Metal Products, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


(CHROMIUM-NICKEL ) 
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S snbeien Coffee Rakes 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
Roosevelt Rd., Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Device: Drip-coffee maker. 
Description: Operates on vacuum prin- 
ciple—no filter cloths, metal springs 
required; 8-cup capacity. 

Price: $4.95 complete—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, May 1933. 


v 





Tropic-Arium 


Tropic-Arium, Inc., 
7960 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Device: Aquarium with automatically 
controlled bottom heat. 

Description: Heating unit and thermo- 
stat concealed in base; Westinghouse 
Thermostat maintains temperature at 
75° average; sliding glass top prevents 
rapid evaporation, excessive loss of 
heat; cement pocket plates, clear vis- 
ion glass; glow-lite indicator; avail- 
able in 54, 7, 84 and 10 gal. capacities ; 
——Electrical Merchandising, May, 1933. 





Everhot Casserole 


The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Models: EC-7, EC-8, EC-9. 

Description: Bakes, stews, cooks; liquid 
capacity 23% qts.; handles a 4 Ib. 
roast; Everhot drum-type element, 2- 
heats, 120 watts low; 360 watts, high; 
fully insulated body; vitreous enamel 
cooking compartment; Pyrex baking 
glass cover; 3-terminal plug; model 
EC-8 equipped with half-round uten- 
sils; model EC-9 equipped with Ever- 
hot broiler and _  fryer.—Electrical 
Merchandising, May, 1933. 


Vv 


Universal Toaster 


Landers, Frary & Clark, 
. New Britain, Conn. 
Device:  2-slice oven toaster. 
Description: Toasts both sides, two 
slices at once; bread rack swings out 
and down on hinge. 
Price: $6.95.—Electrical Merchandising, 
May, 1932. 
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U.S. Refrigerators 


United States Radio &€ Television Corp., 
Marion, Ind. 

Models: HL-4, HL-5; HL-6. 

Capacities: 4, 5, 6 cu.ft. 

Special Features: Safe-D-Froster; 10- 


point cold control; Rotopulse unit, . 


hermetically sealed; Models HL-5, 
HL-6, equipped with automatic in- 
terior light; adjustable door-handle. 
Finish: Porcelain interior, Pyroxalin 
exterior. Porcelain exteriors all three 
models also available. — Electrical 
Merchandising, May, 1933. 





v 


Modern Mode Mixer 


Dominion Electrical Mfg. Co., 

712 Ontario Ave. W. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Description: Adjustable revolving hinge 
joint makes it possible to raise or 
lower mixing paddles to any desired 
height and to switch paddles from one 
bowl to another without disconnect- 
ing motor; motor may also be discon- 
nected and held in hand; 3 speeds; air 
cooled motor; a.c. or d.c. equipped 
with fruit juice extractor and strainer ; 
2 large, 1 small paddles; 1 large and 
1 small mixing bowl; small grind- 
stone for sharpening cutlery also 
available; golden green ivory baked 
enamel finish; revolving platform. 

Price: $18.75—Electrical Merchandising, 
May, 1933. 





Nu-Mode Fixtures 


The Miller Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Models: 4 wall bracket 4 ceiling models. 

Description: Designed by Von Nessen ; 
porcelain on metal in harmonizing 
shades. 

Prices: Bracket 1852, $3.75; Bracket 
1853, $4.50, glass shade $1.25 extra: 
Bracket 1850, $4.00 Bracket 1851, $5.- 
50, shade $1.90 extra. Fixture 1841 
$4.00 with keyless socket, $4.50 with 
chain pull socket, glass shade $1.50 
extra; Fixture 1822 $4.50 with key- 
less socket, $5.00 with chain pull 
socket; Fixture 1811 $4.00 with key- 
less socket$4.50 chain pull socket, 
glass shade $1.00 extra; Fixture 1832, 
$4.50 with keyless socket.—Electrical 
Merchandising, May, 1933. 





X-T ermador 


The Blake Mfg. Corp., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Device: Electric exterminator to rid 
homes, stores, hotels, of roaches, bed 
bugs, moths, flies, etc. F 

Description: Specially prepared insecti- 
cide harmless to food, paint, or warm 
blooded animals, the manufacturers 
claim. May also be used for deodor- 
izing or perfuming. Insecticide is 
forced through patented adjustable 
nozzle in fine spray of vapor most 
effective for getting into crevices and 
cracks. — Electrical Merchandising, 
May, 1933. 


v 





Stewart-W arner 
Refrigerators 


The Stewart-Warner Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Models: Leader 45; De Luxe 55, 65, 
and 77. 

Capacities: 4%, 54, 6%, 8 cu.ft. ; 

Special Features: Opposed twin cylin- 
der reciprocating pump type com- 
pressor unit; automatic defroster ; 
finger-touch controlled door latch; 
automatic dome light; adjustable, pull 
out shelves; evaporator shielded with 
porcelain partitions and self-closing 
door; 12-point freezing control; one 
rubber ice tube tray. 

Finish: White lacquer or porcelain.— 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1933. 


v 
Boss Automatic Control 


Boss Washing Machine Compary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Device: Automatic control applied to 
Boss safety bar wringer. 

Description: Combined feed-table and 
safety release each side of wringer, 
directly in front of lower roll; hand 
pressure on each feed-table-release 
throws wringer open, automatically 
stops motor; easy pull closes wringer, 
adjusts pressure, resets both releases, 
automatically starts motor in one op- 
eration. — Electrical Merchandising, 
May, 1933. 
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